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WHOSE RUBICON? 


In 49 BC Julius Caesar, Roman governor of Gallia Cisalpina (Northern Italy) 
was relieved of his command and ordered to return to Rome by the 
authoritics. Instead he led his soldiers out of his province southward across 
the river Rubicon thereby signalling his repudiation of the orders of Rome’s 
rulers and his determination to replace them. 

On 15th August, 1985 Mr. P.W. Botha said in a speech in Durban, which 
proposed no change of any significance in‘ his government’s policies, “I 
believe that we are today crossing the Rubicon. There can be no turning 


back.” 


We have learned during this visit that P.W. Botha has not yet come to his 
Rubicon, but the black people of South Africa have crossed theirs. 
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FOREWORD 


In August, 1985 the leadership of the South African Council of 
Churches issued invitations to partner churches in Britain, the 
United States and West Germany, to send groups to visit their 
country. In response to this call the present delegation was 
assembled with great haste and spent ten days in South Africa 
at the end of September, 1985. 


_ We represented member bodies of the British Council of 
Churches and the Roman Catholic Church of England, 
Scotland and Wales. The names of those who took part appear 
in Appendix 1. 


The objects of the visit were formulated as follows: 


(a) to express the goodwill and fellowship of the Council and 

of the British Churches to the South African Council of 

-Churches’ member and related bodies as well as to the 
people of South Africa. 


(b) to enter into the political predicament of the country at the 
| deepest level and seek for a Christian understanding of the 
situation; to. learn from and encourage those working for 

the healing of the nation, for peace and for a more just 

society. a 

to help British Christians to a better understanding of the 

problems, the sufferings and the hopes of South Africans 

and to advise member bodies of the BCC as to what we 
perceive to be an appropriate response for the British 

Government and churches to adopt in encouraging an end 

to Apartheid. 


(c 


aaa” 


We travelled to Johannesburg and Pretoria, Cape Town 
and Port Elizabeth, Durban and Pietermaritzburg and apart 
- from being prevented from visiting Mr. Nelson Mandela and 
others in prison, we were able to accomplish what we set out 
to do. We are deeply grateful to those who worked so hard for 
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us in the BCC’s Division of International Affairs, in the South 
African Council of Churches and in the many places we 
visited. | 


The report we bring to the British Churches comprises 
the personal impressions and reactions of nine British Christians. 
It makes no claim to be the best research document currently 
available on South Africa. It is, however, a testimony to an 
experience which has, we believe, profound implications for 
the British churches today. | 
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Chapter I > 


PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 


Our visit to South Africa has convinced us that the situation 
has radically changed since the beginning of this year — not 
merely intensified, but moved into an entirely new phase. The 
real initiative has passed to the black population, despite its 
weakness, while the institutions of power, for all their massive 
strength, can do no more than react ever more violently to 
each fresh development. 


Black South Africans are no longer prepared to accept 
‘solutions’ imposed, or even proposed, by others. They feel 
they have waited too long for a change of heart in the white 
population of the Republic as a whole, or for effectual 
intervention by governments or businesses outside. They have 
learned to mistrust any dependence upon the wisdom or 
goodwill of others, though they remain extraordinarily open 
and welcoming towards any individual with courage and 
compassion enough to share their struggle. They. still hope for 
a unitary, non-racial nation, and the great majority of them 
would prefer to achieve it by non-violent means, though they 
believe the use of violence is justified by their circumstances. 


So any reform or constitutional change originated by the 
present Government of South Africa would be unacceptable to 
the black population in general, however ameliorative or far- 
reaching it might be. Any consultation or any form of power- 
sharing in which the black participants were selected by the 
whites would be equally unacceptable. Any new constitution 
devised and proposed by intermediaries in Britain or else- 
where would be rejected no less by Blacks than by Whites. For 
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their demand is quite simply a genuine and _ substantial 
participation through freely chosen and trusted representatives 
in framing a new constitution to establish a more just, 
democratic and unified society. It is this will to share in 
decision-making that is symbolized in the demand for the 
release of Nelson Mandela. | 


_ But it is precisely this change which the South African 
Government and its supporters are unwilling, and perhaps 
unable, to contemplate. The essence of apartheid is not 
separate seats and entrances, nor even separate townships or 
separate school systems, all of which can be subject to reform, 
but the ingrained assumption that Blacks must remain 
subservient, at best to white paternalism, or at worst to white 
tyranny. We can see no hope of stability in South Africa until 
those who hold power concede the right of any of the 
inhabitants of the Republic, of whatever colour, to organize 
Opposition to the status quo and press for change, within the 
normal bounds of legitimacy in a civilized democratic state. 
Up to the present the evidence suggests that those who hold 
power are incapable of admitting that right. Whenever the 
legitimate non-violent dissent of Blacks, Coloureds or Indians 
has achieved any strength and coherence, instead of being 
heard it has been maligned as treasonable or communist, its 
organization banned, its leaders detained or eliminated, and its 
active following harassed with shocking brutality. It was 
inevitable that this repression of opposition should issue in an 
escalation of violence, the involvement of the armed forces 
and ultimately in civil war. | 


‘The tragic element in this history is the failure of a white 
population that see themselves as honourable, humane and 
freedom-loving to recognise the cruel injustice being per- 
petrated on their behalf and to find it intolerable. Many of 
them dislike the more rigorous instances of apartheid and hope 
for some amelioration, but few, even today, have any 
awareness of the pain and despair which the system inflicts. 
There have been prophets enough, crying in the wilderness, | 
but for the most part the response remains the same: ‘What 
they say cannot be true; they are repeating the lies put about by 
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the enemies of our country.’ The only answer to this is: ‘Go to 
the townships, the resettlement areas, the advice centres for 
the families of detainees, and see for yourselves.’ And this 
they find very difficult to do. One is chillingly reminded of 
the decent citizens of Germany in the 1930’s. And it has to be 
said that now, as then, the Churches and their clergy, with 
many heroic exceptions, have not been assiduous enough in 
opening the minds of their membership to the realities 
surrounding them. 


In the name of reconciliation they have avoided taking 
sides, even when such avoidance became a betrayal of the 
truth. There is grave need for a Confessing Church to emerge 
among the white congregations in South Africa, and indeed it 
is already appearing there; the unanimity of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops and the theological challenge of the recent 
Kairos document are signs of its coming to birth. There is no 
less need for a Confessing Church movement in Britain if our 
people are to be ready for the moral and spiritual testing 
which the struggle in South Africa is bringing upon us. 


The immediate practical issue before our nation 1s 
whether to join others in bringing economic pressures to bear 
upon the South African Government. Britain has a particular 
responsibility to decide this question aright because of the 
high level of her trade with, and investment 1n, the Republic. 
Since right decisions are not made from false assumptions, we 
must first abandon two familiar arguments that are not 
supported by the facts. The policy of constructive engage- 
ment has had no effect upon the crucial injustice of the 
situation, namely the rejection of an authentic black participa- 
tion in decision-making. Secondly, the great majority of 
Blacks, well aware of the new hardships they will suffer as a 
result of disinvestment, would nevertheless welcome it as a 
sign of commitment to their cause. If that commitment is 
lacking, our application of economic pressure will be an 
empty show, and this may explain the faintly sceptical tone in 
which black people responded when we sought their opinion. 
They would welcome an effective augmentation of their own 
efforts, but they are not now expecting the struggle to be 
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resolved by forces outside South Africa. On the other hand, 
the extreme sensitivity of the South African Government on 
this issue and the recent determined reactions from big 
business give good grounds for hoping that selective and 
specific economic pressure by Britain might hasten the day of 
radical change and reduce the period of bloody conflict. A total 
application of sanctions has elsewhere proved to be too blunt 
and faulty an instrument to achieve 4 calculated result. But a 
ban on all new investment, selective disinvestment especially 
in the field of high technology, a boycott of South African 
exports and, above all, a withdrawal of loan facilities by 
banks, following the example of Chase Manhattan, might 
achieve notable results if applied with the declared end of 
bringing the Government of the Republic to negotiate a 
radically new constitution with the authentic leadership of the 
various population groups. | 


_ A more far-reaching change of attitude is urgently 
required, however, of the people of Britain which goes 
beyond the tactics we may employ, and may need to precede 
them. For forty years or more voices have been raised in South 
Africa pleading for more decisive intervention to end oppres- 
sion. We have lived in the belief that, while time was perhaps 
running out, someone, if not ourselves, would act to avert 
disaster. But the clock does not forever stand at five minutes to 
midnight. The crisis that has overtaken South Africa in this 
year signals the beginning of a day of judgement. It is not 
merely that pent-up forces have started to boil over; the terms 
of the confrontation are quite different. One might say that 
those who have for so long asked to be heard have now 
withdrawn from communication and committed themselves 
to action and suffering. 


It is a change that needs to be understood theologically. 
Familiarity with the Bible throws up a number of frightening 
images; the last of Moses’ many attempts to move the heart of 
Pharoah: ‘I will see thy face again no more’ Jesus’ silence 
before Pilate. It has all been said. The case stands. Events take 
over from decisions already made. There are no more choices, 
but the secrets of all hearts are revealed through the inescap- 
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able question: Whose side are you on? That is the ‘trial by 
ordeal’ to which we ask in the Lord’s Prayer that wé may 
never Come. But come we must, once in a while, just as Jesus 
had to. As individuals, and even more, perhaps, as nations, 
we | 

are brought to test, ‘If thou hadst known in this day, even 
thou, the things which belong unto peace.’ As conflict 
intensifies in South Africa and violence escalates, will this 
nation remember that an oppressed people, who sought for 
many decades to forego violence, is resisting tyranny, or shall 
we line up in the last resort with those of our own colour and 
culture? Will British bankers and businessmen continue, as 
some have now begun, to throw their weight on the side of 
equity for the sake of stability, or, as they learn that the 
traditional values of all black Africans tend towards a 
corporate economy akin to socialism, will their fight be only 
to preserve western capitalism? 


We have seen, therefore, that, in regard to the crisis in 
South Africa, the most urgent responsibility of the Churches 
in Britain is to educate their own constituencies so as to bring 
about that changed understanding, that repentance, which 1s 
needed to make them ready for the moral and spiritual testing 
which the struggle in South Africa 1s bringing upon our 
nation. As part of this educative process we must be prepared 
to use the catalyst of a campaign for more effective economic 
pressure upon the South African Government and more 
substantial support of the agencies of liberation in that land. 
But in that case it will be even more important to enhance the 
awareness and responsible action of church members towards 
the victims of poverty, racial tension and escalating violence 
in our OWN Cities. 
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Chapter II 
“SOUTH AFRICA 1985 


The delegation was invited to South Africa by the South 
African Council of Churches because the Council believed that 
in 1985 a dramatic new development was becoming apparent 
in South African society. They wanted us to see and feel and 
begin to understand this change for ourselves and to com- 
-municate it overseas. eo: 


During our ten day stay we met a small but representative 
slice of South African society. We were encouraged by our 
hosts to focus on the urban black population. “Black’ in this 
context includes people who are ‘African’, ‘Bantu’, but also 
those who are classified as ‘Coloured’ and ‘Indian’. Most 
~ economically active blacks live in the urban areas and those 
with better education congregate there. These blacks have 
developed, from reflection upon their own experience, a quite 
different analysis of the politics and economics of South 
African society from that put about by the government. 


From them we have come to understand more clearly 
than before that the word apartheid is a misleading term. By 
focussing attention on the physical and social features of 
separate development, the word conceals the essential injustice 
of the system which is economic and political. Mr. P.W. 
Botha himself, in an after-dinner speech while we were in the 
country, could laugh out of court the obsession of Americans 
and Europeans with South Africa’s apartheid which he 
claimed was already on the way out. But the essence of 
separate development is not discrimination, it is repression. 


We were forced to this conclusion by the history of the 
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South African government’s response to successive attempts 
by the disenfranchised people of South Africa to organise - 
themselves into legitimate representative bodies to voice’ their 
opposition and to negotiate with those in power. 


In the 1950s the Congress Alliance was formed as an 
alliance of extra-parliamentary movements opposed to the 
government's policies, including white as well as coloured and 
Indian organisations, to meet with the South African National 
Congress. It produced the Freedom Charter as the outline of 
an alternative system for a future democratic South Africa. (see | 


Appendix 3) 


The government of the day treated this as a seditious 
document and all the leaders of the Congress Alliance were 
charged with treason. Legal proceedings dragged on for five 
years, but in 1961 they were acquitted and discharged. 


In the previous year, however, the African National 
Congress, which had been committed to non-violence since its 
inception in 1912, was banned, as were most of the leaders of | 
the Indian Congress in Natal and the Transvaal. Those ANC 
leaders who were not detained went underground or into exile 
and for the first time considered that armed revolt might be a 
legitimate option. | 


Since then the government has proceeded to set up that 
alternative to general participation and power sharing which is 
the invariable ploy of every regime that is resolved to keep in 
its own hands all the decision making that matters. It co- 
operates with representatives of other groups selected by a 
political process which it imposes from above, and only grants 
to these so-called representatives powers of decision which 
cannot in any substantial way reduce its own over-all control. 


The latest stage in this strategy has been the implementa- 
tion of the constitution agreed by white voters in a referendum 
in 1983. The new structures were designed to be hailed by the 
world as a major reform. In fact, while they attempt to co-opt 
Coloureds and Asians into a new tricameral legislature, blacks 
are totally excluded, and the clumsy and expensive tiered 
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system leaves all real power in the hands of the State President 
advised by the State Security Council. 


The United Democratic Front (UDF) 


~ The UDF, a broad non-racial grouping of organisations, who 


would define themselves as ‘progressive democrats’, came 


into being to focus opposition to the new Constitution. The 


Rev. Dr. Allan Boesak, President of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, called for its formation at a conference in 


_ January 1983, and fifteen thousand attended the inauguration 


rally in Cape Town in August. The Front brought together 
grass roots organisations that had already fought battles with 
the authorities over wages, electricity accounts, rents and bus 
fares. Together with Trade Unions, civic, womens’ and 
students’ organisations they were successful in demonstrating 
to the world how little support the new measures enjoyed 
from any but a sector of the white population. | 


But just as the UDF was established as a nation-wide 
expression of peaceful opposition, the Government began to 
ban the meetings and charge its leaders with ‘creating a 
revolutionary climate’. In August 1984 the key leaders were 
detained under Section 28 of the Internal Security Act of 1982. 
In defiance of a decision of the Supreme Court declaring their 
detention invalid and ordering their release, the Miunister 
issued fresh detention orders. It was at that time that six of 
those previously detained sought refuge from re-arrest in the 
British Consulate in Durban. While the legality of these 
detentions was still being contested, a fresh group of UDF 
leaders were arrested in the spring of 1985, and the UDF 
offices were repeatedly raided in the search for evidence. At 
the time of our visit they had not been brought to trial but 
their organisation had been effectively repressed as an agency 
of criticism. Charges against twelve of the sixteen have since 


been dropped. 


Organized protest, however, was by no means silenced. 
[t was taken up in different ways, each with its own emphasis, 
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by students and school pupils, by alternative community — 
organizations and by the bla ck Trade Unions. It remains to be © 
seen how the Government will apply its repressive legislation — 
_ to put down these new attempts by the silent majority tomake | 


itself heard. 


Education 


Poor education for blacks was at the root of the Soweto riots 
of 1976. In 1985 the problems of education have not been 
solved. Sporadic outbreaks of unrest took place from 1976 to 
1983. During 1983 more concerted demands were made for 
democratically elected Students Representative Councils. 1984 
saw a build up of grievances, boycotts and police reprisals. In 
particular the Congress of South African Students (COSAS) 
aligned students with omy demands articulated in the 
townships. | 


By October 1984 220,000 children were out of school or 
college. For many thousands it was a totally wasted year. The 
unrest has continued throughout 1985. Seven hundred and 
forty six Soweto children, we were told, were arrested in 
school in the ten days preceding our visit. Others were 
arrested for not being in school when the authorities said they 
should have been. Others in the Cape Town area were arrested 
because the government had closed the schools and the 
children were demanding that they should be re-opened. And 
many were beaten by the police with their regulation-issue 
sjamboks or whips called quirts. 


Of course school pupils operate at different levels of 
political consciousness. Many young people wish only to be 
left in peace to glean what education they can. Against this has 
to be laid what. was reported to us from many quarters, the 
terrifying bravery: of the young in the face of the security 
forces, bravery that can be articulated thus, “The education we 


are offered is worth very little, and anyway it is education for 


servitude and perpetual unemployment. Far better to die now 


ty 
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that a new day may be brought nearer for those who will 
survive . 


Community Organisations 


Part of the government’s strategy to allow blacks a say in their 
own affairs was to impose community councils. These have 
proved widely unacceptable to township blacks and many 
have either disbanded themselves or been prevented from 
functioning. 


The Black Sash told us how in Cradock early in 1985 the 
entire township Council resigned saying they were rejected » 
by the people and could no longer function. In a symbolic 
gesture young members of the community immediately went 


to the councillors’ homes and removed wire mesh nailed over 


the windows to protect them against rocks and petrol bombs, 
to demonstrate that they were once again at one with their 
community. Where councillors have clung to office some 
have incurred the deep hatred of many local people, as has 
Mayor Linda in Port Elizabeth, and others have been 
murdered, some by having motor tyres put around them, 
being doused with petrol and burned to death. 


While community councils have virtually collapsed, alter- 
native acceptable and responsible forms of local government 
have begun to emerge in embryo in the residents’ associations,. 
ratepayers’ associations and similar groups affiliated for the most 
part to the UDF. When the government tried to destroy the 
Front earlier in the year many leaders of these groups were 
detained and anarchy increased in the townships. 


Consumer Boycotts 


In the Eastern Cape a boycott of white-owned city-centre 
shops has been organised. It has been so effective that under 
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its pressure some white shop-owners have been calling on the 
government to change its policy. Our group visited one large 
department store in the lunch hour and could only find three 
black faces among the customers, an eerie experience remin- 
iscent of British colonialism at its most segregationalist. The 


boycott began in the Eastern Cape just before the state of | 


emergency was imposed in mid-July. When the emergency 
came whites believed that with the detention of black 
community leaders, the boycott would cease. In fact, how- 
ever, the black people declared that the boycott would be lifted 
only by those who had imposed it, and although water 
supplies to some townships had been cut off in an attempt to 
force the local people back to the shops, it was still continuing 
when we were there. It was also beginning to have a real effect 
in the Cape Town area. The boycott in the Eastern Cape was 
eventually suspended at Christmas after winning several 
concessions. 


Other illustrations could be provided of the ways in 
which, from a position of great weakness, black people in the 
townships, in the community and in the work place have 
taken their future into their own hands. Poor housing for 
blacks is being challenged through rent boycotts. Some 
communities such as Crossroads have successfully resisted 
relocation. For many years black unions have won disputes 
after strike action and the young continue to be organised at 
the local level despite the banning of COSAS. “They can ban 
the organisation”, we were told, “but they cannot ban the 
cause. 


The State of Emergency 


In July the government attempted to destroy organised 
Opposition in the townships by proclaiming a state of 
emergency in thirty-six magisterial districts. This covered 
most urban areas where blacks live. The new regulations 
widened the power of the authorities to detain without trial, to 
suppress information by press censorship and, by means of an 
indemnity clause, to have complete freedom of action, with 
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the certainty that those who suffered would have no legal 
redress. As one lawyer put it at the time, “The purpose of the 
state of emergency is to give the authorities a free hand to do 
as they wish. It is true there is escalating violence. But the way 
to control it is not to introduce official lawlessness.” 


War in the Townships 


Such protests were not heeded and in consequence a state of 
war now exists in many of the vast townships sprawling on 
the edge of South Africa’s major cities. As one sails past on a 
beautiful tarred road one is tempted to admire the identical 
houses, each neatly in its yard, row upon row. Then one 
learns that each of these tiny houses is home for, at least, three 
families and that all the roads in the townships are unmetalled, 
turning to mud in the rains and dust bowls in the dry season. 
The purpose of the tarred roads ringing the townships is to 
give access to army and police vehicles so that these areas can 
be sealed off by the South African Defence Force and the 
police in the event of trouble. 


The best known of these townships, Soweto, contains 
well over a million people (more than Johannesburg or Cape 
Town). We were told that demographic projections require © 
that ‘another twenty Sowetos’ must shortly be built to contain 
the rising population. It is now being demonstrated, how- 
ever, that while those who live in such townships can be 
suppressed by the Hippos, Buffels and Casspirs that patrol 
unceasingly, they cannot be controlled, nor can local organ- 
isation be prevented. 


Brutality 


In a report on police conduct during township protests in the 
latter months of 1984 the Bishops of the Southern African 
Catholic Conference say, “Instead of being accepted as 
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protectors of the people, the police are now regarded by many © 
in the black townships as disturbers of the peace and > 
perpetrators of violent crime.” And now that units of the — 
Defence Force are also being deployed in the townships under | 
the emergency, we were told by many inhabitants that they | 
regarded the state as being at war with them. No township © 
African has a vote in South Africa or access to any means of | 
bringing the police or the army under: democratic control. | 
Since the state of emergency was imposed in July 1985, British | 
television viewers have seen something of the violence 
unleashed upon unarmed demonstrators in the streets, but | 
what has happened to those detained has been even more 
serious. When Dr. Wendy Orr, the twenty-five year old 
district surgeon of Port Elizabeth, came to examine the 
hundreds detained while the unrest was at its height, she found 
that the great majority had been beaten after being taken into 
custody. At the time of writing, although her sworn affidavit 
has still to be considered in court, she has been removed from 
her post and given work not connected with detainees. Her 
brave testimony is supported by leaders of the Anglican, 
Methodist and Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and by trade 
unionists who joined her in her successful attempt to obtain an 
interdict restraining the police. | 


At the end of our visit we raised the matter with the 
Minister of Law and Order, Mr. Louis le Grange. His 
response was quite clear. The police were told not to beat 
prisoners; in emergency situations excessive force was some- 
times used; if there was systematic beating of prisoners it was 
illegal; when allegations were substantiated disciplinary action 
was taken and the Attorney General might bring a criminal 
prosecution. The Minister’s view was so simple and so totally 
removed from the reality of bleeding bodies, shattered minds 
and embittered spirits that is the daily experience of the 
ministers, priests and socially concerned laity whom we met. 


Chapter III 


EXPERIENCE AND 
EVALUATION 


1. The Perceptions of Urban Blacks. 


_ In dealing with racially polarized South Africa we do not 
apologise for treating black and white attitudes separately. 
_ Fortunately one of our own team was black and this was of 
— incalculable value to us. We are also aware that our efforts to 
_ understand can be construed as arrogant and naive. Further we 
_ were also advised about the emotional pitfalls. Dr. Beyers 
~ Naudé who, as a white Afrikaner, has suffered deeply from 
the hatred of his own people warned us that, since the 
_ knowledge and perception of the white community are so 
_ different from the experience of the black, the whites evince 
tremendous anger and prejudice when they are presented with 


a different picture. 


Some of us encountered this anger from our own kith and 


kin, and white attitudes will be discussed in the following 


section. But we were told by a black that all blacks (including 
Indians and coloureds) now suffer ‘pyschic anguish’ which is 
deeper than suffering or anger and is a kind of inner agony 
which never goes away and focusses everything on the 


struggle for liberation. Leon Murray, perhaps alone of our 


delegation, touched this nerve and his experience is quoted 
below. 


We are also conscious of the way in which the reality of 


~ black attitudes was filtered for us by those to whom we spoke. 


However, we were given the opportunity to enter many black 
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residential areas. We talked to young people who had been | 
active in the Congress of South African Students before it was | 
banned and to youth and community workers. We were. 
helped by the black staff of the SACC’s Dependants 
Conference who provide financial aid to the families of 
detainees. We consulted black ministers and priests, shop | 
stewards and the general secretaries of several unions. We met _ 
black lawyers and theologians and we spent time with black — 
church leaders. We were also helped in our understanding of | 
the situation by white clergy serving black congregations, the — 
women members of the Black Sash, others running crisis | 
centres serving blacks, and white leaders of churches with | 
many blacks in membership. | 


Finally, at a different level, we were able to discuss with — 
Mark Orkin of the Community Agency for Social Enquiry his 
survey into black attitudes conducted in September, 1985, and 
on our last day to hear from the Government Minister . 
responsible for Law and Order in the black residential areas, 
Mr. Louis le Grange. 7 : 


Leon Murray has enabled us to feel the psychic anguish _ 
that others could only describe: | : 
I went to a.coloured and Indian Methodist Church on 29th — 
September with the President of the Methodist Church of — 
Southern Africa, and there I saw what must have been four © 
hundred to.five hundred people coming together for | 
worship, and the welcoming of sixty people into membership. : 


_ They were a people who did not have great wealth as far as ; 
worldly goods were concerned, but they were a people rich | 
in faith and trust in God. They sang as a people who knew | 
that victory was near at hand. They sang with all the joy and | 
power that the human spirit under great Oppression and © 
suffering could muster, because they know that the day of — 

liberation is near, and that God is on the side of the poorand | 
the oppressed. They were singing the song of Zion. 


When I was presented to them as the Vice President of the 
Methodist Church in the U.K., and I spoke to them about | 
freedom and justice and liberation, I said that freedom and ‘ 
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justice 1s a gift from God to every person and nation and no- 
one must deny God’s people this gift because if they do, 
God will liberate his people. There were tears from more 
than ninety per cent of the people, and when I had to leave 
after half an hour, there were five hundred pairs of hands 
trying to reach me ... 


It is important to begin with this psychic anguish and its 
inexorable drive towards liberation. Although the average 
age of the activists in the present township unrest is fourteen 
to seventeen and these young people, whom in Britain we 
would still call children, are the overt manifestation of 
opposition to the system, there is no doubt that their 
anguish is now shared by their parents and grandparents. 
“We are not victims of township unrest”, said a black 
parent. “We are part of the struggle.” The unrest is certainly 
not fomented from abroad. It is created by the situation and 
wells up from within. What the authorities call “law- 

abiding blacks” are also committed to liberation. 3 


Secondly, there is an optimism abroad among youth, or 
at least a positive commitment to action for change. They 
are encouraged to believe that radical change is a possibility. 
It is this mood that so far has prevented the South African 
authorities from smashing the resistance and regaining 
control of the townships. Many have committed themselves 
to. activism as an alternative to education and are prepared to 
meet their deaths for the cause. ‘Liberation first, education 
afterwards’ is the slogan. Whites ask us, “why do you burn 
the schools?” and we reply “listen to our cry”.’ Other young 
people are continuing to cross South Africa’s frontiers to 
seek military training in the liberation army of the A.N.C. 
The black spirit, far from being broken, has found new 
direction, certainty and commitment. | 


Thirdly, we were told many times not to take too serious 
a view of divisions among blacks. Nelson Mandela is the 
focus for unity. We heard how the government’s attempt to 
make cheap political capital by offering him his release if he 
would renounce violence was ‘the worst political blunder ever 
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committed’. Blacks waited in an agony of suspense for his 
response, but when it came there was relief beyond description. 
‘I cherish my own freedom dearly, but I care even more. 
for your freedom. Too many have died since I went to_ 
prison. ‘Too many have suffered for the love of freedom. I | 
_ owe it to their mothers and to their fathers who have 
grieved and wept for them. Not only I have suffered 
during these long, lonely wasted years. I am not less life- 
loving than you are. But I cannot sell my birthright, nor : 
am I prepared to sell the birth-right of the people to be 
free! 


As the whole statement was read in small groups there / 
was overwhelming affirmation of his stand. (The full text is : 
printed as appendix 4. ) 


Fourthly, in the townships black affairs are conducted. 
with responsibility. The cleanliness and order of the squatter 
camp at Crossroads testify to this. It is the fact that black - 
priorities are different that makes what happens incompreher- - 
sible to many whites. The community councils imposed by — 
the government have been widely rejected in the black urban _ 
areas. Where those who were elected on low polls accepted. 
that they had no mandate and resigned they have been - 
welcomed back into the community as ordinary citizens. | 
Some who refused to resign have been beaten or killed. | 
Responsible black leaders, many of them Christians, have — 
devoted great efforts to establishing alternative democratically : 
based forms of civil associations. The invasion of the | 
townships by the police and by the South African Defence j 
Force (the army) is thus seen as the destructive act of the | 
people’s enemy determined to prevent the constructive : 
development of the community along lines chosen by its own | 
members. ' 


Fifthly, responsible blacks are deeply concerned about / 
lawlessness. We were reminded many times of the capacity of . 
black people to forgive their enemies and of their inherent / 
respect for law and order. However, every time structures of : 
self-expression and self-determination have been created by — 
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the black people, the state has taken steps to destroy them. In 
addition, since the police and the army represent an occupying 
enemy force and not ‘law and order’, even if their discipline is 
improved, they will never receive the consent and respect of 
the people upon which all civilized policing depends. 


Sixthly, it was our privilege to share in some discussion 
with blacks about leadership. We have already noted how 
important it was for urban blacks that Nelson Mandela from 
his cell made the ‘right’ response to the State President. How 
difficult it must be for the exiled ANC leadership to remain in 
touch and to conduct from Lusaka the delicate interplay of 
relations that is involved between the leaders and the led. And 
the acknowledged leaders of the United Democratic Front are 
mainly in detention. 


Township ministers and priests told us something of the 
pressures upon them. They were accused by the security 
police of being ‘the main instigators of black violence’ and 
were asked why they made political statements at funerals. 
‘We are often afraid at these funerals’, we were told. ‘We 
always speak as Christians, but the Gospel has to be 
proclaimed in its context and a gathering of ten thousand 
young people is a very special context.’ 


Finally, in discussing leadership with Dr. Allan Boesak 
the group asked him whether he really believed that non- 
violent action of the kind he had called for would achieve 
what was necessary. He replied, “I know that the possibility 
of non-violent action in this country right now is almost non- 
existent. I need all my persuasive powers to speak to our 
people, and not only the young people. I called for the march 
to Pollsmoor. It was a non-violent disciplined demonstration 
of the desires and aspirations of the people. It was necessary 
for us to do that .... It is no good really just to say ‘do not 
engage in acts of violence but engage in acts of non-violence’ 
if you do not give the people an opportunity to do so... Non- 
violent action must be dramatic and must focus attention on 
certain things. It must call the attention of the world and the 
government. It must have this element of persuasion in it, and 
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it must make some show of strength in terms of the numbers | 
that support it. In order to achieve this you require a | 
demonstration or a march or some other action. But the - 
moment you call for this it is illegal. ... People were willing to | 
take the risk and be beaten up ... Many of them afterwards _ 
asked ‘Is there still room for non-violence?’ I believe there is, _ 
because in my interrogation I have come to understand that | 
the South African Government actually want black people to — 
become violent. The only thing that this government can — 
really do expertly and well is violence. There is no creativity, © 
there is no understanding of compassion, there is no under- | 
standing of justice ... Every single action we have taken over | 
the last twenty five years has been met with violence, an ever 
growing cycle of violence. Repression is the language of the — 
government, but it is also the language of their fear and of | 
their uncertainty. And deep down I think they know that what | 
we are seeing is the final convulsions of the beast. I therefore | 
believe that the South African Government is weakest at the © 
point where we challenge them peacefully, non-violently. It is _ 
very difficult, I will not try to bluff you on this issue. This is a 
conviction of mine, but I believe it is also a very viable political | 
strategy and in spite of what has happened I think that our — 
strongest weapon is our willingness to undertake this kind of _ 
peaceful, non-violent action ...” 


2. Black views of White Attitudes to Change 


Here again we were only given glimpses, but we share them to _ 
illustrate our perception of what is already a well-documented 
scene. | 


In our initial briefing Dr. Beyers Naudé said that the 
white population in general “would now be willing to admit 
that South Africa is in a state of crisis”. Four things had 
convinced them of this: 


(a) The declaration of a state of emergency: 
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(b) The overseas trip of Dr. de Kock, Governor of the South 
African Reserve Bank, and the announcement through 
the Chase Manhattan Bank that the arrangement for the 
procuring of foreign loans would have to be suspended. 


(c) The growing voices of opposition from the international 
community to what had been happening in South Africa. 


(d) And the fact that despite the government’s harsh 
measures, there was little sign that the unrest would 
quickly come to an end. 


As we travelled about the country and talked with many 
different people, however, we discovered that the white 
population in so far as it is aware of, or concerned about, the 
crisis has one general view of the situation while the black 
people have other views. 


1. The government presents the crisis in globalist terms, as 
one more stage in the “total onslaught” on South Africa, its 
Christian civilised values, standards of living and convictions 
by communist forces in Africa and elsewhere. This was said 
to us by Minister le Grange. But the great majority of 
oppressed blacks claim that what they are engaged in is a 
struggle for liberation. While not denying the close liaison 
between the A.N.C. and the South African Communist 
Party, they strongly affirm that their struggle wells up from 
within South Africa and is essentially for political and human 
liberation. 


2. The majority of the white electorate believe that the steps 
towards reform which are talked about, especially the 
announcement of a common citizenship together with the 
scrapping of influx control and the pass laws, are major 
changes that will lead to the easing of tensions and provide a 
basis for proper negotiations with blacks. 


Politically conscious blacks, on the other hand, place no 
faith in these reforms that have been offered without 
consultation and increasingly demand one person one vote in 
a unitary South Africa. They are convinced that reform can 
only come from ‘below’ through the actions of the blacks 
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themselves and those whites who share the struggle with | 


them. 


3. The government is negotiating with what it calls ‘the — 
moderate black leadership’ with a view to setting up a 
meaningful process of reform. It would include among these — 
leaders the heads of the homeland governments and Chief — 
Gatsha Buthelezi. In the next section we shall show why it | 
seems to us that the majority of the black community is not | 
willing to accept any of these blacks to ss their | 


aspirations. 


4. The government and the leaders of the white commercial — 
community continue to insist that anything that hurts South | 


African trade and industry is bad for the country and its future 


and that the imposition of sanctions would be the act of the | 


enemies of all South Africa’s peoples. They also affirm that the 
majority of blacks support capitalism and would wish to see 
free enterprise flourish in the reformed South Africa of the 
future. In the section on the economic situation we shall 
consider the black view as it was explained to us. 


Afrikaner Views 


The delegation met only a few Afrikaners, but in the light of 


the crisis, there is no doubt that among them also positions are 
shifting. 


Dr. Karl Boshoff, Professor of Missions at the University 
of Pretoria, spoke to us about his hopes and fears. Related by 
marriage to Dr. Verwoerd, he played at one time a key role in 
developing the theology of apartheid. Dr. Boshoff has not 
altered his conviction that (a) South Africa is comprised of 


different nations and (b) the differences between these nations © 


are too great for them to be reconciled simply by people being 
nice to one another. As he put it, “an attitudinal solution is not 
possible. There must be a structural solution and that cannot 
be a unitary state.” He recognised that in the implementation 
of this basic approach within the apartheid policy many 
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mistakes had been made, but he was very unhappy about 
some of the reforms at present being offered by the 


government. Those implementing them had not yet realised 
where they would ultimately lead. His: own preferred 
solution even now would be simple geographical partition 
to create a homeland where Afrikaners would be in the 
majority and any others would be there by their own free 
will. “I am an Afrikaner: we too are a nation. We realise 
today in our heart of hearts that the power of the white man 
is running out. But he is going to negotiate for his future as 
much as anybody else.” 


Another Afrikaner, Prof. David Bosch, provided us with 
copies of an address he had given to a meeting called to launch 
a National Initiative for Reconciliation a fortnight before our 
visit. We discuss the initiative itself later in the report. In his 
paper Bosch offered a condensed version of modern Afrikaner 
history. He said: 

“Who and what are the Afrikaners? What do they perceive 
themselves to be? They, or let me rather say we, are a small 
white tribe, in the extreme southern tip of a vast Black 
continent, cut off from the mother country almost two 
centuries ago, threatened with extinction from two sides, 
the British and the Blacks, determined to maintain and 
defend their identity. The majority of Afrikaners are 
convinced that — for at least a century and a half — they have 
been engaged in a battle for survival and that this battle is 
today being fought more fiercely than ever before. They 
have lost much of their self-confidence in recent years. They 
are less certain about the outcome of the battle than they 
used to be; in fact, despondency is the dominant emotion in 
many Afrikaner circles. This does not mean, however, that 
they are close to surrender. What is developing, rather, is a 
kind of ‘Masada complex’. Masada, you will remember, is a 
mountain in the desert of Judea where a group of Jewish 
fanatics held out against the Roman attackers for an 
incredibly long time. When eventually the Romans con- 
quered the mountain at awesome cost they found that 
hardly a single Jew had remained alive. This — if I am not 
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mistaken — is what some people are preparing the Afrikaners 
for today, particularly Afrikaner children. The challenge. 
presented to our children in essence seems to be: “Are you | 
prepared to die for South Africae’, rather than “Are you 
prepared to live for South Africa?’ | 


It should be understandable, even if not pardonable, why 
Afrikaners for such a long time could only think of 
themselves and their own survival but hardly of the interests _ 
of others. During the next stage we convinced ourselves | 
that it was our divine calling to uphold and safeguard the / 
separate identities of other groups as well; in order to. 
implement this we appointed ourselves their guardians and | 
set out to restructure the entire fabric of the South African _ 
society. To what has all this led? Let me quote from Willem | 
Nicol’s monthly column in Beeld (27 Aug. 1985 — I am_ 
translating from the Afrikaans): | 
‘It has now become clear that our designs of recent decades 
did not work out, but have, rather, just aggravated South | 
Africa’s problems. We have torn apart families, uprooted 
communities, made discriminating laws and enforced them 
with harshness. We have made millions of people into 
enemies. We have estranged our coloured fellow-believers, 
with whom we should have experienced the most intimate 
unity. Why did our fine-sounding designs have such a 
negative result? Because group selfishness has been one of 
the main motives which urged us on and blinded us. Why did 
we persist so long with our impraticable and unjust designs? 
Because we believed that enforced ractal segregation was 
consistent with the Christian gospel; we sometimes even went 
so far as to think that our faith demanded racial separation. 
_ We have hurt millions of people, hurt them ‘deeply ....The 
gulf of misapprehensions, fear and hatred between White 
and Black has reached alarming dimensions ...’”. 


The group asked on one or two occasions whether it would be 
possible for black Christians to signal to Afrikaner Christians 
that, if the latter moved, help would be forthcoming from ‘the 
other side’. The National Initiative for Reconciliation clearly 
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tried to send this kind of signal, but radical Christians believe 
the signs of repentance are as yet far from what would be 
necessary for this to offer an immediate way forward. 


English-speaking South Africans 


The group had a range of contacts with English-speaking 
South Africans and of course encountered widely differing 
opinions. There were those who held firmly to the govern- 
ment’s total onslaught scenario and spoke to us in terms much 
more reactionary than those currently being used by the State 
President. Where peoples’ perceptions have been shaped by 
the government-controlled media they are bound to have an 
incomplete and distorted understanding of what is happening 
in their own society. In South Africa media control by the 
state is highly sophisticated and it has created a sense of 
security and trust in the authorities that is now being rudely 
shattered. The awakening takes many forms and is often 
emotional. One man said of the media “We are mushrooms, 
kept in the dark and fed on horse manure!” Another had been 
deeply hurt by a visit to the United States during the summer 
when he had been treated as a social outcast because he was a 
white South African. The international boycott of sport with | 
South Africa has important psychological impact. The con- 
sumer boycott too is affecting the income of some whites 
causing them to be angry with the government for not ending 
it and furious with the churches for failing to pacify the blacks 
and make the problems go away. 


Among white South Africans one repeatedly meets 
people who, on a personal and individual level, are kind, 
generous and courteous in their dealings with blacks. This is 
notwithstanding the paternalism that undoubtedly manifests 
itself in many such instances. But even such people are rarely 
able to make the decisive leap from the personal to the 
corporate, from individual charity to political justice. The 
thought of a South Africa which is based on majority rule, or 
which is in any sense black-led, remains too much for them to 
contemplate. 
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There is however a growing awareness of the crisis. 
among young whites and this is most clearly articulated in the. 
End Conscription Campaign. With the armed forces ninety. 
per cent conscript, young whites are now faced with an 
increasingly difficult situation; not only are they compelled to. 
serve in the campaign in Namibia but also in the townships of 
their own country. We were told that the suicide rate among. 
young officers was rising. Conscientious objection is also 
increasing. Alternative forms of service can now be under-_ 
taken, but for six years and at a quarter of military pay. ECC. 
activists, and their number is growing, would see such. 
alternative service as still a part of the system, imprisonment | 
or exile being the morally acceptable alternatives. Fasting, in| 
witness to the ECC, was being undertaken in Johannesburg, | 
Cape Town and Durban at the time of our visit. : 


The Business Community 


During the time we were in South Africa the business 
community were active in making their views known and 
calling for changes. Just before we arrived a group of 
businessmen had travelled to Lusaka to meet with the leaders — 
of the African National Congress. We were able to meet some | 
of these businessmen. as guests of the Anglo-American | 
Corporation. A discussion with the British Ambassador to_ 
South Africa which preceded this meeting confirmed our 
impressions of it. ] 


The leaders of the business community told us that they : 
had always been fundamentally opposed to apartheid and had 
worked for the abolition of statutory race discrimination, but © 
what they had been able to achieve in their industries had been © 
hampered by the need to observe the law. As signs of their | 
endeavours outside the work place they offered the Urban © 
Foundation, set up after the 1976 riots to improve black living © 
conditions, and the Legal Resource Centre which provided | 
free legal help for blacks. They were in favour of the | 
government’s proposals for reform, although they considered © 
them too little and too late. They were fiercely critical, and _ 
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this was borne out by the Ambassador, of the government’s 
handling of the public relations of the reform process. “The 
State President has a remarkable propensity for shooting 
himself in the foot.’ While rejecting violence and calling for 
the rule of law to be restored and entrenched, they were also 
critical of the government’s reluctance to negotiate with 
acknowledged black leaders about power sharing. They were 
particularly concerned to signal to the black community that 
capitalism and free enterprise should not be identified with the 
apartheid state and they wished to make it clear that a future 
non-racial South Africa did not have to be socialist or 
communist. Since they were aware of the existing difficulties 
in finding jobs for South Africa’s rapidly multiplying work 
force, they were totally opposed to anything that would 
impair the working of the country’s economy. Hence their 


: rejection of the imposition of sanctions. More investment was 
_ what was ultimately required. 7 


The delegation was glad to have had these meetings if 


; only to clarify its understanding of two particular points. It 
_ was said to us explicitly by a leading businessman that their 
_ call for power sharing was not a call for one person one vote. 
_ They saw at least the immediate future in terms of a 
- complicated federal structure wherein no one race would 
_ dominate. Secondly we also now understand better how the 
_ British government sees its opposition to sanctions. The 
_ Conservative government believes itself to be in alliance with 
_ anglophone business interests in South Africa which see 
_ themselves to be in fundamental opposition to the National 
_ Party, its policies and its government, and offering a viable 
alternative programme for the future of South Africa. 


Whether politically aware black South Africans share 


_ these views will be discussed below. 


Identifying with the Struggle 


_ There is, however, a small but growing number of whites 
_ who have crossed the Rubicon and have joined the blacks in 
_ their struggle to build a non-racial South Africa. Many are 
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from among the younger generation; many are intellectual 
following the strong dissident and agnostic tradition of th 
South African left as far as apartheid is concerned. Others ar 
Christians, whose ‘conversion’ has been brought abou 
through the conviction of religious beliefs. Others again hav 
had their eyes opened to the evils of apartheid through thei 
own professional involvement or through the involvement o 
family and friends. Some are associated in a variety of Churc 
associations and community organisations, and in the Univer 
sities. Many of them belong to the United Democratic Front. 


Increasingly too, liberal and human rights organisations 
some of them of very long standing, like the Black Sash - 
womens’ group, and courageous individuals, are being drawn | 
into radical positions through the stand they are taking against _ 
apartheid, and while the delegation was in South Africa a _ 
number of cases were being brought, by Whites as well as | 
Blacks, against local South African Army or Police Com-. 
manders alleging assaults and atrocities on detainees. 


3. Political Considerations 


As Bishop John Taylor made his way from the hotel to Khotso 
House one morning he found himself the only white in the 
pedestrian precinct next to the Anglican Cathedral. Sur- 
rounded by crowds of blacks hurrying from the railway 
station to their daily work he reflected, “Were I a South 
African citizen I would be the one person here who could take 
political decisions about all the others.” Even with the new 
tricameral parliamentary system, effective power is retained in 
the hands of the whites and urban blacks have no power at all. 


Where no votes are taken, how can one ascertain black 
political opinion? In recent years attempts have been made to 
use opinion polls to do this and the group met Mr. Mark 
Orkin who had conducted a survey on black attitudes to 
disinvestment and strategies for social change in September, 
1985. His questions are printed in full in Appendix 5, and the 
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specific responses on investment will be considered later. We 
now quote some of the other responses. 


Ninety per cent of urban blacks would overwhelmingly 
welcome ‘genuine negotiations between the government and 
the true leaders of the black people.’ At the same time seventy 
per cent approved of overseas pressure on businessmen to 
demand changes from the government, and direct action by 
blacks in South Africa, strikes, boycotts of white businesses 
and protests were regarded as justified by a similar proportion, 
sixty six per cent of the sample. Thirty-six per cent said they 
approved of armed struggle and twenty-eight per cent 
regarded attacks on blacks who work for “the system” as 
warranted. 


On who the true leaders were, respondents polled as follows: 


Mandela and the A.N.C. 31% 
Bishop Tutu 16% 
LD Fs. etc: 14% 61% 
Chief Buthelezi and Inkatha 8% 
P. W. Botha, etc. 8% 
None 137% 
Don’t know 11% 


This result was interpreted for us as showing that three- 
fifths of blacks polled were in agreement about their true 
leaders, since the first three groupings do not see themselves as 
opposed to one another despite attempts by the authorities to 
create dissension among them. 


As to black opinion on the sort of issues that might be 
involved in genuine negotiations, the survey finds that only 
twenty per cent of blacks are prepared to accept a political 
arrangement involving transitory federation. Fully eighty per 
cent insist that compromise is no longer possible and hold out 
for a unitary non-racial democracy based on universal adult 
franchise. | 


Statistical tests show that the minority prepared to accept 
federation tend to be older, less educated, Zulu-speaking, 
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resident in Natal, supporters of Buthelezi, and proponents of 
investment. The majority who reject the compromise, tend to 
be younger, the better educated, non-Zulu, resident in the 
Pretoria/Johannesburg/Vereeniging area, supporters especially 
of Mandela and the ANC, or else the UDF, and proponents of 
conditional or total disinvestment. 


These results suggest that Chief Gatsha Buthelezi and the 
Inkatha Movement present a problem for the leaders of the © 
liberation struggle. We were unable to meet Chief Buthelezi, — 
but his position is well documented. The rift between 
Buthelezi and the ANC has widened over the last ten years and _ 
Inkatha has evolved an authoritarian structure quite different — 
from the grassroots community organisations that locate 
themselves under the umbrella of the UDF Where the ANC | 
has called for sanctions, Buthelezi has sought continuing i 
investment and the UDF was absent-from the meeting on 21st _ 
September at which he joined the Progressive Federal Party in — 
calling for a national convention. If reliance can be placed upon | 
the Orkin survey, it suggests that Buthelezi interprets — 
correctly the will of his followers in Inkatha who form a loyal | 
eight per cent of the total blacks polled. But Inkatha essentially © 
represents only one part of one tribe who are a minority in- 
South African society: nothing significant can happen for the — 
country as a whole without Nelson Mandela and the African | 
National Congress. 


This leads us to consider a final issue raised by the opinion © 
poll. More than three quarters of respondents favoured a_ 
conception of socialism rather than capitalism, a proportion | 
that applied across age, education, region, sex and even as_ 
between supporters of all the different political tendencies. © 
How is this to be interpreted? a 

Does it show that. the ‘total onslaught’ is a reality? 
Certainly we were told of young black children in the 
townships whose view of the world was “pure unadulterated — 
Marxism”. And Percy Qoboza, the journalist and editor told 
us that his own children were eloquent socialists. However, he — 
dismissed their views as reactive idealism. “They will grow. 
up”, he said. Looking at the experience of countries further 
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north in Africa, others said to us that because of the difficulty 
of obtaining any help from the West for the liberation 
struggle, Marxist views always predominated until power was 
transferred, when some form of controlled capitalism more in 
tune with traditional African communalism would usually be 
adopted. Those who take this position quote the Freedom 
Charter as their blueprint and note that this document reflects 
the official position of the ANC (see Appendix 3). It might 
be, however, that the South African situation 1s different from 
that of countries further north, that secularism has bitten more 
deeply and that those who analyse South African society 
according to Marxist principles enjoy a very large measure of 
popular support. This last view was rejected by most of those 
to whom we spoke. 


A Meeting with Black Trade Unionists 


The delegation made no comprehensive study of black trade 
unions but those who went to Port Elizabeth had a helpful 
meeting with shop stewards from some of the car-plants 
(Volkswagen and Ford) together with leaders of the Federation 
of South African Trade Union (FOSATU). 


Black Trade Unions have had legal existence only since 
1979 when the government implemented the recommenda- 
tions of the Wiehahn commission. FOSATU, which was 
formed that year, arose from Trade Union organisation in 
Natal in the 1970s and is the larger of the new Trade Union 
eroupings. It is what is known as a non-racial federation and, 
while largely black, has whites within its leadership. The other 
main group is the Council of Unions of South Africa (CUSA) 
which emphasises leadership by blacks alone. Both these 
eroups allows their member unions to register with the 
Department of Manpower. 


FOSATU policy is that unions should be clear about their 
own modest role, to serve the workers in the workplace, and 
recognise that others have different roles, e.g. the ANC, the 
community organisations and the churches. Their unions 
report steady, if unspectacular, growth and this also is 
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deliberate. Where a union grows too quickly, it cannot be 
properly organised. Where good leaders achieve too high a 
profile, the press inflates them until they are out of touch with 
their own rank and file, whereupon the government finds 
some way to destroy them. Their aim is to develop political 
consciousness, worker organisation and working-class leader- 
ship without which a successful break-through in the political 
struggle by the black majority might lead the country into a 
dangerous state of chaos. They do not believe that sanctions 
will bring down apartheid, but agree that there should be no 
new investment. They are definitely not in favour of foreign 
companies removing their assets from South Africa: ‘our 
fathers invested their lives in these mines and factories, so 
those who invested money are not the only shareholders’. 
They believe that others wish to use sanctions to force South 
Africa to a Lancaster House-type conference or National 
Convention — but South Africa is not Zimbabwe and they are 
not in favour of a National Convention. It would, they 
believe, lead to some form of compromise which at best 
would bring a black bourgeoisie to power. They on the other. 
hand seek real political power for the workers which can only 
be obtained on the basis of one person one vote. 


The emergency has not greatly affected union organisa- 
tion. Although a few leaders have been detained their 
structures are designed to allow for this. In the townships | 
however, a number of workers have been detained and a | 
FOSATU Commission on detentions has co-operated with | 
others to bring Dr. Orr’s interdict to the courts. In Natal 
FOSATU is under attack from Inkatha. 


FOSATU is not affiliated to either the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions or the World Federation / 
of Trade Unions. In December 1985, FOSATU joined with | 
several independent unions in a major new grouping, the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions COSATU, with a 
membership of half a million. We asked for their view of the - 
future and were told that theoutlook was very gloomy. As we 
spoke fifty six per cent of economically active blacks were 
unemployed in the Port Elizabeth area and this would get 
worse once the closure of the Ford plant took effect. The 
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people of the area had attained a high level of political 
consciousness and would react violently. The government 
could not for ever control them with the army and might 
attempt to buy them off with large injections of cash — but the 
unions would cope with that blandishment too if it came. 


White Politics 


It is against this glodmy background that we come to consider 
white politics, the politics of the possible within the very 
narrow limits open to certain sections of South Africa’s people 
under the 1983 Constitution. 


Perceptive white observers who are in touch with black 
attitudes were deeply pessimistic about the future, fearing that 
violent revolution is inevitable and that the struggle will be 

rotracted and bloody. However, because such a future is 
unthinkable, they continue to work within the system, and to 
welcome incremental change. 


English-speaking whites of liberal persuasion saw the 
present as a time of opportunity for real change. They believe 
that the National Party now realises that earlier apartheid 
policies have failed and that the constitutional referendum vote 
was a mandate for change. They admire P.W. Botha for his 
bravery in bringing his people to see this and only regret that 
he has failed in the public relations exercise of carrying black 
opinion with him. They point in particular to the ‘blunders’ of 
ignoring blacks in the 1983 constitution and trying to make 
political capital out of the release of Nelson Mandela rather 
than taking the ANC seriously as a negotiating partner. 


They believe the State President is on the edge of offering 
real power-sharing to blacks but has not yet plucked up the 
courage to do so for fear of his party’s right wing. The 
economic collapse has halted him in his stride and they do not 
believe he now has a blueprint for the future. He may indeed 
have lost his way offering reforms that have not been thought 
through. They consider he deserves understanding and con- 
structive support. To kick him with sanctions when he is 
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down anyway would be to drive him into the arms of the 
reactionary right. If the law and order situation in the. 
townships could be contained a programme of gradual reform | 
could produce a new society in South Africa. 


The delegation is not concerned to report at length on the | 
official position of the South African Government. Its own 
sophisticated public relations network is there to fulfill that | 
function. We must report however, our growing realisation of 
how powerful and secure the establishment actually is and this 
view was reinforced in us by many white South Africans to. 
whom we spoke. This being accepted, we were unable to 
form any view of what the power-plays are within the party 
and government, or of what the balance of forces is between : 
the police, the army, the State Security Council and the 
Cabinet. The British Embassy gave no indication of being able 
to help us here and nobody else we spoke to seemed to know, 
except perhaps the Minister for Law and Order, and he wasn’t 
telling. 


4. Economic Factors 


1985 was a disastrous year for South Africa. At its beginning 
indications seemed rosy, but all of a sudden the bottom 
dropped out of the economy, the national currency, the Rand, 
tumbled, the country found itself unable to meet its short term 
debts and exchange control had to be tightened. Until this 
happened it looked as if South Africa might ride out the 
problems created by the continent-wide drought that had 
wreaked such havoc further north, and contain the local 
stresses created by the world-wide recession. 


Even before the latest crisis, however, there was great 
suffering among the poor. Inflation,-at sixteen per cent, is now 
at its highest point since the 1920’s. While a quarter of a 
million new work-seekers join the labour market every year, 
South African firms, like their British counterparts, are paying 
off their workers. In 1978 in a speech to the International 
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Monetary Fund, Sir Harry Oppenheimer, then Chairman of 
the Anglo-American Corporation, declared that the South — 
African’ economy had to grow at the rate of five per cent per 
annum until the end of the century if it were to keep the 
workforce in jobs at the rates of pay for Africans prevalent 
then. In the intervening years this target has never been 
reached and while business has prospered, unemployment has 
doubled in 1984/5 alone, and black poverty has vastly 
increased. In 1985 terms we were told that a growth rate of . 
seven per cent per annum was required just to stand still. 


We heard of rising costs facing the government. The 
growing population makes increasing demands for education, 
health and all forms of social services. The solution of 
dumping surplus people in bantustans having been rejected by 
the black people themselves and by international public 
opinion, urbanisation and the provision of adequate facilities 
for blacks in the cities would prove extremely costly. Cape 
Town, for instance, faces a serious water shortage by the year 
2000. Since the government is involved in wars in Angola and 
Namibia and requires a large defence force to control its own 
black subjects, military costs are spiralling, and it is planned to 
double the size of the police force over the next ten years. 


As we have seen, the business community has been under 
pressure from three directions, the drying up of international 
loans, consumer boycotts and calls for higher wages from the 
trade unions. In the short term these have not affected the 
government greatly and in fact it has budgetted for a surplus 
on its revenue account in 1985. The pressure the government 
feels most acutely is that exerted by the political nght among 
its own supporters, playing on the anxieties of the huge body 
of white civil servants. Many of these have jobs that should 
not exist, such as administering the pass laws, and others 
would be replaced under a different dispensation. For the 
government in the short term therefore the question of 
handing over control of state revenue is what is non- 
negotiable. It seems at a loss to know how to cope with the 
much greater economic demands of the future as it becomes 
clear that the international community will not permit the 
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solution of simply increasing international repression, even if 
blacks could be compelled to endure it. 


Sanctions 


It was against a background of varying degrees of awareness of 
this scenario that the delegation discussed economic sanctions 
against South Africa. Several positions emerged: 


1. Politically articulate urban blacks, with many Christians 
among them, saw the government as the enemy and approved 
of anything that would weaken and ostracise it. To bring 
pressure to bear on the government through sanctions was to 
support their struggle and they urged us to do this. | 


(a) The resolution of the 1985 National Conference of the 
SACC which calls for such sanctions is printed as Appendix 6 
to this report. Before moving on to consider other positions, 
we must stress that this view was the most widespread we 
encountered and was held with the deepest conviction. 
Orkin’s survey confirms our conclusion: seventy-three per 
cent of those polled supported some form of disinvestment as 
a means of ending apartheid, two thirds of these opting for 
conditional disinvestment and the other third for total 
disinvestment. 


(b) We can also report that many of the blacks we spoke to 
were incredulous that any concern should be expressed about 


the suffering or hardship that might fall upon them as a result 


of economic measures applied as pressure from outside. Their 
view was that their present suffering was-intolerable and they 
were prepared to accept whatever more the ending of 
apartheid would entail. “There is a difference,” we were told, 
“between suffering in hope and suffering in hopelessness.” 


2. The Trade Union Leaders to whom we spoke asked much 
more sophisticated questions about the ends envisaged by any 
sanctions campaign. They were anxious that their own long- 
term purposes should not be confounded by crude measures 
that could irreparably damage the South African economy. 
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3. In this they were joined by such members of the black 
bourgeoisie as we met. These blacks felt that they had not yet 
been forced to choose between capitalism and the liberation 
struggle and were anxious not to be pushed into making the 
choice before the acknowledged leaders of the people had 
chosen for the nation as a whole. 


4. The English-speaking Business Community was totally 
opposed to sanctions as can be imagined, and afraid of their 
impact. 


5, But so also were some sensitive white Christians, among 
them leaders of churches with large black memberships. While 
acknowledging the unstoppable movement towards liberation 
they were painfully aware both of the fearful obstacles still to 
be encountered on the way and of the dependence of urban 
blacks on the industrial economy to save them from starva- 
tion. “At one level”, we were told, “the sanctions issue is like 
the theology of the nuclear deterrent; one of these things that 
can be very effective as long as it is never used. But the actual 
use of it could be devastating, and one has to think through 
with great care the probability of it achieving the results one 
hopes for.” Another said, “Sanctions are a blunt instrument 
requiring time for effect. There is an urgency about our 
situation which sanctions may not touch.” 


The delegation has concluded that most weight must be 
laid upon the first of these views and this is revealed in our call, 
issued immediately upon our return, for sanctions targetted to 
exert maximum pressure upon the South African government. 
We also believe that it is for the British Churches to take their 
own decisions about whether to call for sanctions. They 
cannot shuffle off the responsibility for this decision and its 
consequences to any group within South Africa. 
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Chapter IV 


THE CHURCHES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


“In the churches the old lead — and talk. 
“In the struggle the young lead — and die”. 
a Youth Worker 


The basic attitudes of most South Africans, black and white, 
are determined primarily by the context of apartheid and only 
within that context by their Christian profession. Of course 
there are individuals who are splendid exceptions, but in the 
light of the country’s history it is not surprising that the 
generality conform. | 


Dr. Naudé identified for us three broad groupings of 
churches in South Africa: the white Dutch Reformed 
Churches (DRC), who together with some charismatic groups 
are generally in favour of the government’s policy of reform; 
those in membership of the South African Council of 
Churches (SACC) and the South African Catholic Bishops’ 
~ Conference (SACBC), who believe that what the government 
has done, however sincerely intended, simply does not meet 
the demands of the hour; and those of a Pentecostal African 
Independent Churches type who see themselves as playing a 
non-political role. Most of our time was spent with church 
leaders of the SACC/SACBC family, but we had some 
conversations with leaders from both of the other groupings. 
It was a remarkable privilege to sit down with so many of 
these overburdened men and women and have them share 
with us what was in their hearts. 
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The South African Council of Churches 


Dr. Naudé saw the task of the SACC itself to be the following: 
To give active support to the victims of apartheid. | 
To stand in solidarity with those who struggle for 
liberation, to support their goals and aims in so far as they 
were consonant with how the SACC understood the / 
gospel. | 
To alert and mobilize the international Christian com- 
munity to assist in the struggle for liberation. | 

To play a role of reconciliation within South Aftica 
between black and white or between the anti-government 
and the pro-government forces in so far as they were. 
allowed to do this. 


It had to be clearly understood that it was not 
possible to begin to talk about reconciliation before there 
had at least been clear signs of repentance on the part of 
those who had caused such misery and suffering to the. 
majority of the South African people. | 


Church Leaders 


The group met most of the leaders of the Churches of the! 
SACC family and the Chairman and General Secretary of the| 
SACBC. All these leaders, while deeply concerned at the crisis - 
in the country, are concerned also to hold their churches. 
together as organisations. What one of our members dis-. 
covered within the Baptist fraternity could be repeated in 
many other churches: ‘The Baptist Union of South Africa 
largely consists of white churches, and coloured. The (Black) - 
Baptist Convention is affiliated to the BU of South Africa. But 
even within the white Baptist community there are manifest 
tensions between the English-speaking membership and the - 
conservative Afrikaans and German-speaking groups. These — 
tensions could very quickly become explosive, and the leaders. 
have to make a painful choice between speaking prophetically, 
and preserving intact the structure of the body over which — 
they have responsibility. It has therefore to be asked whether, | 
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in the present situation, it is realistic to expect prophecy from 
official leadership, or whether we are in a breaking process in 
which the actual leadership is going to be provided by those 
who, established leaders or not, utter the prophetic word for 
the hour.’ 


Pressures on the Clergy 


We became aware of enormous pressures on black clergy. 
Over the years they have come to terms with the reality of 
South African society in a whole variety of ways. Now, as 
that society shows signs of radical change, their accom- 
modation is called in question. Some black ministers are 
cabinet ministers in homeland governments. Some have been 
community councillors. Some coloured ministers were elected 
to serve in the new tricameral assembly (others are in 
detention for organising electors to prevent their election!) 
Most black ministers in the townships continue to have 
contacts with white people. This brings them under suspicion. 
‘The young people have dealt with the community coun- 
cillors, will the clergy be next?’ Many black ministers and 
white colleagues together have organised valuable welfare 
work-creches, meals on wheels, children’s feeding programmes. 
All these are at risk, and those who operate them threatened, 
as disorder spreads. And every black minister is being 
challenged by the young people who attend the funerals he has 
to conduct, to make plain how he relates his faith to the 
liberation struggle. Many find this very difficult. Of course 
some ministers made their commitment long ago. They have 
been developing responsible community organisations, have 
spoken for their people in court and before the authorities and 
have identified with their suffering. Some are open in their 
support of the ANC. But for them the constant fear 1s of 
detention, beating and death. 


The pressures are also intense upon white clergy. Many 
are now facing the possibility that for years they have been 
preaching heresy. Many realise the obligations placed upon 
them by the Gospel they proclaim, but their convictions are 
not shared by the majority of the lay leadership of their 
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congregations. They feel trapped by their domestic and social 
commitments. On the other hand clergy who have identified 
with the struggle are constantly under stress. If they serve 
black members it is increasingly difficult for them to pay visits 
to their homes. They face danger in black townships and are 
often victimised and ostracised by their fellow whites. There is 
also one stream of the liberation movement that would reject 
their commitment across the race divide and challenge them to 
define their radical role within their own racial group. 


.We were humbled by the testimonies of all of these 
servants of God and commend them to the prayers of British 
Christians. 


Signs of the Spirit 


(a) Deeds of Love: Christians are in the business of binding up 
the brokenhearted. White Christians have been ‘doing good’ 
in South Africa for years. As the social context changes, acts of 
love and mercy are still required, and those who keep on doing 
them may still know God’s peace. Black Christians too have 
done this from the beginning and it is a recognisable part of 
being a Christian. It is not impossible that the one can 
recognise the Spirit of God in the other who acts in this way so 
that by both together a non-racial witness will continue to be 
made in a new South Africa. 

The delegation was privileged and humbled to meet many 
Christians, both white and black, who at great personal risk to 
themselves and their families, are, through their acts of love, 
joining in the struggle for a just society. 


(b) Statements of Repentance: Statements of repentance are 
beginning to emanate from the white DRC. The Presbytery of 
Stellenbosch has made one such. Once it begins to dawn that 
apartheid is not the will of God, because there are so many 
dedicated Biblical Christians among the Afrikaners, a fresh 
study of the scriptures may produce many converts quite 
quickly. “For me it is now clear”, said a student from 
Stellenbosch, “but I will never be able to convince my parents. 
And when the day comes, may God help them.” 
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be so hard to persuade his parents as he fears. This new mood 
within the DRC led to senior representatives from the 
denomination being present at a meeting in Pietermaritzburg 
in the middle of September, called to launch a National 
Initiative for Reconciliation. Four hundred Christians from 
every racial group and from forty eight denominations and 
organisations met for three days at the invitation of Michael 
Cassidy of African Enterprise. The ecumenical spread was 
much wider than that normally seen in such a gathering in 
South Africa, yet the decisions were almost unanimous. The 
meeting voted to send a delegation to the State President to 
present to him six positive initiatives, to declare October 9th a 
national day of prayer, fasting and mourning, and to establish 
regional continuation committees. The initiatives agreed, with 
only six votes against, arose from a speech of Bishop 
Desmond Tutu to the conference and are as follows: 


of 1. That the State of Emergency in South Africa be ended. 
nS 2. That the South African Defence Force and special 
ive a : 
police forces operating 1n the townships be removed. 
of ‘ oh : 
ae 3. That detainees and political prisoners be released, 
os charges against the treason trialists be withdrawn and 
ie political exiles be allowed to return to the country. 

4. That talks begin with authentic leadership of the 
ny various population groups with a view to equitable 
to power sharing 1n South Africa. 
re; 5. That the government begin the process of introducing 


a common system of education. 


6. That the necessary steps be taken towards the elimina- 
tion of all forms of legislated discrimination. 


(d) The Kairos Document. It has to be said that not all 
Christians to whom we spoke were in favour of the National 
Initiative for Reconciliation. For some it represents simply 
another declaration, albeit from representatives of a wider 
constituency than similar declarations in the past. These 
Christians believe that the time for such words is past. They 
have set out their position in the Kairos Document, publicly 


(c) The National Initiative for Reconciliation. Perhaps it will not 
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released at a press conference attended by two of us on. 
September 25th. The paper has now been published in Britain 
and is obtainable from the B.C.C. and C.LLR. 


The document is sub-titled ‘Challenge to the Church. A’ 
Theological Comment on the Political Crisis in South Africa. 
It was prepared by a group of theologians both professional 
and lay from a significant spectrum of the South African 
churches, ranging from the Roman Catholic to a number of 
black independents. It resulted from a series of meetings, 
beginning with one in Soweto early in July 1985, at which the 
churches’ responses to the critical situation in the country were 
discussed and analysed. The Working Committee produced 
the eventual document in the light of many comments and 
suggestions received from groups and individuals all over the | 
country. The published document bears the supporting | 
signatures of about one hundred and fifty clergy, theologians 
and lay persons. Signatures were still arriving at the time of 


printing. 


KAIROS is the Greek biblical term for ‘significant time’, the | 
critical point in history at which God’s judgement and call to | 
salvation are decisively manifest, and in face of which response 
can no longer be delayed. Chapter One of the document, The 
Moment of Truth thus opens: ; 
‘The time has come. The moment of truth has arrived. 
South Africa has been plunged into a crisis that is shaking | 
the foundations and there is every indication that the crisis © 
has only just begun and that it will deepen and become even | 
more threatening in the months to come. It is the KAIROS 
or moment of truth, not ony for er but also for the 


Church. 


The Church is divided, ‘Both oppressor and oppressed. | 
claim loyalty to the same Church,’ and its day of judgement 
has come. 


This note of urgency and stark clarity of expression are | 
maintained throughout the document. Chapters two and three 
state a critique of, respectively, ‘State Theology’ and ‘Church | 
Theology’. The former is that type of religious expression | 
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which uses the name of God to justify absolutist claims of the 
state in the interests of law and order. The latter is that which 
has characterized many church stances hitherto, including 
many which have spoken against apartheid, by speaking too 
readily of peace and reconciliation and ignoring the fact that a 
powerful oppressor is violating the humanity of its victims. 
Blanket condemnations of all violence disguise the primary 
violence of the apartheid system which must be exposed by 
political and social criticism. This critique must be a prime 
element in any theology claiming loyalty to the Bible, which 
insists on justice as a prerequisite for peace. 


As a third and positive alternative the document proposes 
a ‘Prophetic Theology’. This would recover the biblical 
insistance that God sides with the oppressed, and would renew 
the Christian tradition’s oft-repeated denunciation of tyranny. 
For the majority of South African people the present govern- 
ment is tyrannical and has lost all moral legitimacy. It is 
totalitarian and irreformable. It is the enemy of God and the 
people. It must be called to repentance and changed. 


In the fifth chapter, ‘A Challege to Action’, Christians in 
South Africa are called to‘unite with God who is on the side of 
the oppressed against the oppressor. They must, if not doing 
so already, ‘quite simply participate in the struggle for 
liberation and a just society’. Non-violent campaigns must be 
supported and encouraged by the Church. ‘Ambulance 
ministry’ is not enough. At times civil disobedience will be 
called for, out of obedience to God. The whole of paragraph 
5.5 deserves quotation: 

‘Once it is established that the present regime has no moral 
legitimacy and is in fact a tyrannical regime certain things 
follow for the Church and its activities. In the first place the 
Church cannot collaborate with tyranny. It cannot or 
should not do anything that appears to give legitimacy to a 
morally illegitimate regime. Secondly, the Church should 
not only pray for a change of government, it should also 
mobilise its members in every parish to begin to think and 
work and plan for a change of government in South Africa. 
We must begin to look ahead and begin working now with 
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firm hope and faith for a better future. And finally the moral | 
illegitimacy of the apartheid regime means that the Church 
will have to be involved at times in civil disobedience. A 
Church that takes its responsibilities seriously in these 
circumstances will sometimes have to confront and disobey 
the State in order to obey God.’ 


It should be noted that the urgent tone of the document is 
indicative not of despair, but of a Christianity which has been 
thrown back upon its only ultimate resource, the hope that is 
given in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
Church ‘has a message of the cross that inspires us to make 
sacrifices for justice and liberation. It has a message of hope | 
that challenges us to wake up and to act with hope and © 
confidence’. ‘We see the present crisis or KAIROS as indeed a 
divine visitation’. 
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| Finally, the conclusion ends with a call to ‘our Christian 
| brothers and sisters throughout the world to give us the 
| necessary support in this regard so that the daily loss of so 
many young lives may be brought to a speedy end.’ 


Comments 
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The KAIROS document is clearly a most significant state- 
ment. It shows that the present South African crisis is not just 
one of political confrontation but of belief and indeed 
theology. Those who produced the document and have 
appended their signatures have consciously taken a major risk 
to their own personal security. No government takes kindly to 
being denounced as tyrannical, and in particular the Nation- 
alist Government of South Africa which has from the 
beginning built a religious self-justification into its ideology, is 
likely to react strongly to KAIROS’s description of it as the 
enemy of God as well as of the people. Above all, the call to 
engage, when necessary, in civil disobedience is an exposure to 
the possibility of a brutal response from the State authorities 
which, all too often, have treated concerted non-violent 
opposition as not only subversive but even treasonable. 


On one level, the KAIROS statement is but one of a series 
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of theological comments which have been produced in recent 
years by one or another church or Christian group in South 
Africa. Apartheid has already been denounced as sinful or as 
heresy. Calls for Christian civil disobedience have already 
been uttered by individuals such as Dr. Allan Boesak. But the 
KAIROS document represents a broader ecumenical spectrum 
than hitherto, from main-line churches to some of the black 
independent churches. It is not claimed to be a final word, and 
the Working Committee hope that it will be discussed and 
debated at every level in the churches, especially in the 
parishes, and that in this open-ended process further amplifica- 
tions and revisions may emerge. 


Part of the significance of the KAIROS statement lies in 
its sheer clarity of expression and uncompromising call to 
choose one’s side. A statement claiming that the Church itself 
is already divided along the oppressor/oppressed lines, and 
that Christians must choose between struggling for liberation 
alongside the oppressed or acquiescing in the oppression, 1s 
itself bound to prove divisive, and explosively so, in the 
Church communities. The debate began instantly in the 
national press, with denunciation of KAIROS from conser- 
vative Dutch Reformed theologians. Criticism from such 
quarters is hardly unexpected. The really significant and 
painful debate will be among those who have hitherto 
regarded themselves as moderates, or even liberals. 


On the other hand, KAIROS might well be welcomed, 
and not only in the churches, as a refreshingly clear clarion-call 
by those who are increasingly disturbed by the course of 
events and the drift of merely verbal opposition. In one sense, 
the Church opposition to apartheid has been making problems 
for itself precisely by the expertness of its statements hitherto. 
Once apartheid has been denounced as sinful, and then 
heretical, what more is there to say? There is nothing more to 
say, but everything to do and this situation may be recognised as 
the nerve of KAIROS and as a call to action. (One recalls 
Bonhoeffer’s dictum that “That first confession is the deed’.) The 
churches have been generously signing the theological cheques, 
and these cheques are now being presented for encashment. 
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KAIROS is already being described as a watershed in | 
South African church life. Still more dramatically, parallels are 


_ being drawn with such events as the Barmen Synod of 1934, 


when the German Protestant opposition to the nazification of 
the Church produced its famous theological charter. The 
parallel is not exact. For one thing KAIROS is not a confession 
as was the Barmen Declaration. It is rather a call to think 
theologically in a certain way and to act politically in a certain 
way (which Barmen was not, explicitly). Nor is KAIROS a 
finished statement; its open-endedness indicates a direction 
rather than a position. There is certainly a parallel between the 
historical situations and incidentally, it may be noted that for 
Over twenty years many South African theologians have 
studied the German Church’s struggle and its relevance with 
keen interest. It could be that KAIROS is part of the 
emergence of a Confessing Movement of opposition in South 
Africa. Many South African Christians aré growingly disil- 
lusioned and impatient with the merely verbal stances of the 
institutional churches, particularly perhaps the Protestant 
churches. We may see in the next two or three years the start 
of an exodus from those churches, of people who feel that 
their Christian consciences cannot survive within the churches 
as they are, but only within a fellowship of opposition, 
however costly, to the tyranny of the present regime. 


The parallel to the Confessing Church of Germany will 
be closer still at that point, for the issue will then become 
“Where is the true Church of South Africa?’. An outsider 
cannot comment on the painfulness of that issue for South 
African Christians, but neither will outsiders be able to avoid 
all of the pain. For then there will arise the immensely critical 
question for the Christian community abroad, as to which 
community or communities in South Africa they will recog- 
nize as representing the one, universal Church of Christ in 
South Africa. This was an issue never entirely resolved in the 
German case of 1934-45. It indicates the importance of the 
Churches in the UK, as elsewhere, being more fully educated 
now on the South African situation. 


In view of all this, it goes without saying that the 
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KAIROS document should also be studied at every level in the 
British churches, and discussion of the issues which it raises 
for us should be encouraged. As was stated earlier the 


KAIROS authors hope for understanding and support from 


the Christian community throughout the world. Our own 
exposure to the document would be a first fulfillment of that 
hope as well as providing a source of enrichment and challenge 
to ourselves. British Christianity, no less than South African, 
needs to pursue its theology in engagement with social and 
political realities. 
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Chapter V 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Tasks for the British Churches 


Where should the British Churches stand in the present 
conflict within South Africa? 


The first thing is that we must be clear as to what the 
issues are in terms of justice and righteousness. Even if we are 
unwilling to commit ourselves fully to policies in favour of 
justice we should at least be clear where right lies in the 
struggle. | 


The members of the delegation believe that the present 
South African government has shown itself incapable of 
bringing about the radical change required to meet the just 
needs of the majority of the population. This was made clear 
by the government firstly in its implementation of the Ethnic 
Constitution of 1983, which totally excludes the black 
population from any role in government and from any power, 
and secondly by its systematic extinction of all organs of black 
opposition. We believe, therefore, that the black population 
has no alternative but to struggle for change and reform. We 
accept their conviction that this is not only their right but their 
duty. Ways of struggle are severely limited, but the choice of 
means has to be made within the situation and we must seek to 
understand the choices made. 


Of course the British Churches must be attentive to what 
is said’ by the Churches within South Africa. At present the 
Churches and Church people play a vital role in the struggle 
and many Church people, black and white, have been 
detained. But the Churches in South Africa are themselves 
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divided. They are divided within themselves and they are 
divided between themselves. For the British Church to say, 
we have no option in the situation other than to support 
whatever our sister Church is saying in South Africa, is to | 
ignore the facts and to neglect our own responsibilities as 
members of the international family of God. 


It seems to us that the first and most important question 1s _ 
for the British Churches themselves to know where ‘they 
stand. In terms of our own justification we cannot take sides | 
with the oppressor.If we do not take sides we are in fact | 
supporting the status quo. In terms of truth and righteousness / 
we must side with the oppressed majority. 


Our commitment to events as they unfold must then . 
follow from our own commitment to support the black 
population and to stay with it during the struggle. 


This commitment will relate firstly to our own responsi- — 
bilities as part of British society. What stand should we take — 
within our own Church community and within the wider 
community of the nation? What does our commitment to the | 
cause of black liberation tell us we should say and do to move 
Britain away from being an oppressor nation in support of the 
status quo in South Africa? 


Then we must ask what should the Churches themselves 
do to examine all aspects of their relationships with sister 
Churches in South Africa and with other groupings there, to 
review these relationships in the light of their commitment to 
the liberation of the black majority? We in the British churches 
may have to break off existing programmes in South Africa in 
order to be faithful to a new understanding of the situation and 
to where we stand. 


Then for the future we must work at a continuing 
obedience. As British Churches, and as individuals, we will be 
judged in terms of our courage and faith in regard to our own 
responsibilities, not in regard to the responsibilties of others. 
We must be clear therefore what these are and keep our 
ongoing activities in constant review in the light of them. 
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This will require that as Churches we continuously 
examine our own attitudes, assumptions, policies and pro- 
grammes in regard to South Africa and in regard to our 
relations with sister Churches in South Africa, in the light of 
the social, economic and practical realities for the majority of 
the population of the country, as those evolve in the future. In 
what follows we offer some detailed recommendations about 
what this might entail. 


Commitment: 


We must work out.in many areas of our life what it means to 
be committed to the justice of the cause of the oppressed black 


‘majority in South Africa. This will entail entering into the 


psychic anguish of black South Africans and as Christians 
regularly holding our sisters and brothers in their suffering, 
before God in prayer and meditation. It will require repent- 
ance on our part, realistic and informed intercession and costly 
action. 


The Churches and the British Government: 


We do not believe that the British Prime Minister is well- 


informed about what is happening in South Africa. The 


position of the British Government, as explained by represen- 
tatives of the Foreign Office, both in London and Pretoria, 
reflects much too clearly the views of the English-speaking 
business community with whom British business has close ties 
based on self-interest. But, while the members of the business 
community play an important role in the economy of South 
Africa, politically they constitute a small minority whose 
motives are distrusted by urban blacks. The British govern- 
ment does not understand what is happening in South Africa 
because it is not in touch with those who know. For our 
government to be so committed to British commercial 
interests and the interests of a minority of white South 
Africans, when wider issues of justice and righteousness are so 
clamant is a shame not to be tolerated by British Christians. 
We believe therefore that the Churches should call upon the 
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British Government both to widen its contacts within South 
Africa and with South Africans in exile’to bring increased 
pressure to bear upon the South African government. 


Some ways in which this might be done are: 
by applying fully E.E.C. and Commonwealth sanctions: 
by exerting additional economic pressure through care- 
fully targetted sanctions; 
by continuing to call for the release of Nelson Mandela: ; 
by continuing to make representations in the strongest | 
possible terms to the South African Government regard- | 
ing the action of the SADF and the SAP in the townships _ : 
and the assaults on and the torture of detainees; | 
by arranging meetings at Ministerial level with ANC 
leaders; : 
by sending observers to the treason trials in South Africa; 
by allocating funds to the oppressed in South Africa 
through channels acceptable to them; 
by making it possible for more black South Africans to 
receive scholarships for further training in South Africa 
and overseas. 


Information 


Since the delegation returned to Britain the South African 
government has placed a ban on news-stories about what is | 
happening in black urban areas covered by the State of | 
Emergency. The intention is that only the government’s view | 
of the conflict be heard both by its own people and by 
concerned observers abroad. Mass non-violent protest 
requires an audience to be effective, and the South African 
Government is seeking to deny black people access to their 
audience. In a situation such as this the information and 
education departments of our churches have a special role to 
play in communicating what is happening, how events are 
perceived by the oppressed majority and how we as Christians 
interpret what is taking place. Churches should challenge their 
departments to increase their efforts and make more skilled 
resources available. 
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lo ) Partner Churches in South Africa 


In the light of our commitment to the oppressed, how should 
we relate to our traditional partner-churches? If a Confessing 
Church begins to emerge, how does this challenge our 
traditional links? The delegation believes the move to a 
Confessing Church must be welcomed, but the implications 
are profound. 


Visits and Personal Contacts: 


Is every contact and visit right and proper? Can we still visit 
South Africa and talk with all parties? And if so on what 
conditions? Whom should we receive in Britain? If only some 
contacts are admissable what is the theology of this? The 
delegation asks that attention be given to these questions and 
recommends that: 


more opportunities be provided for representatives of the 
struggle to visit Britain, to be received by the churches and 
to speak of their experience; 


more scholarship funds be made available to enable black 
leaders of all kinds to pursue training in South Africa, and if 
necessary, in the United Kingdom. 


Financial Commitment of the Churches: 


Is what we do adequate? If not what more must be done? 
To provide help to the poor in South Africa. 


To help those who have suffered in the struggle within 
South Africa by providing funds for bail, for legal costs, for 
the support of dependents of detainees and_ political 
prisoners and for community work. 


To aid those of all races who have chosen exile and in 
particular the members of the Liberation Movement and 
those who have refused conscription. 
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To maintain the expertise of the British Churches in these | 
fields: | 
Political: Division of International Affairs of the 

British Council of Churches 
Catholic Institute for International 
Relations | 
Economic: Christian Concern for Southern Africa 
Grant-making: Christian Aid and The Catholic Fund 
for Overseas Development 


Expertise in the spreading of information. 
Theological expertise. 

The education of our British constituency. 
Links with the Trade Union Movement. 


Should any funds we give to sister Churches in South Africa | 
be reviewed in the light of new commitments? 


The Investment policies of the British Ch urches 


There is a continuing pressing obligation upon the British 
Churches to scrutinise the practices of their financial institu- - 
tions to ensure that as institutions they are not profiting from 

the oppression they condemn. We commend the work of the © 
Ethical Investment Research and Information Service (EIRIS) - 
and Christian Concern for Southern Africa (CCSA) and call 
upon Churches to provide funds to develop their expertise and — 
to use their resources to make our investment policies more | 
just. | 


Sanctions 


Careful work, drawing upon political, economic and theo- 
logical expertise needs to be continued on how to implement 
the clear call that came to the delegation from the majority of 
the black population for economic pressure to be exerted upon | 
the regime. We are glad that resolutions before the Assembly 
of the BCC in November 1985 bring detailed proposals about 
targeted sanctions. 
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Church and State 


The South African experience challenges the British Churches 
to re-think how certain key theological categories can be 
applied in the political arena. The KAIROS document 
demands a response, especially with regard to reconciliation, 
tyrannicide and violent revolution. 


The Economic Future of South Africa 


South Africans face certain crucial questions about the future 
and while they are arriving at their own conclusions, we too 
are challenged to declare our position. For example: 


(a) How is the present situation to be analysed? How have 
white racism and economic oppression interacted to create the 
present conflict and has one of these been more dominant than 
the other? What is the consequence of this analysis for the 
future? Is there a Christian view? 


(b) Two main types of society are on offer as models for the 
South Africa of the future — the capitalist, free enterprise 
model and the socialist model. The British business com- 
munity has a considerable vested interest in influencing the 
choice that will be made. British churches have a great 
responsibility to be informed at an expert level about these 
issues and to share in common action. 


(c) Studies of poverty in South Africa suggest that no 
economic system yet devised on the African continent can 
alleviate the distress of the poor to the point of satisfying the 
aspirations now being expressed by blacks. In fact it seems to 
be inevitable that their lot will get very much worse. 
Christians have a special concern for the poor: what is to be the 
response of the British Churches? 


_ The members of the delegation believe that these are important 
questions both for South Africa and for British Christianity. 
We commend them to the churches. 
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Chapter VI 


APPENDICES 


Appendix I Members of the Delegation. 


The Rev. Keith Clements — Baptist Church, Tutor at Bristol 
Baptist College, with particular expertise on questions of the 
relationship of church and state. . 


Mrs. Margaret Cornell — Church of England, Chairperson of 
the International Affairs Committee of the General Synod. 


Bishop James Monaghan — Roman Catholic, Auxiliary Bishop 
in St. Andrews and Edinburgh and President of the Justice and 
Peace Committee of the Roman Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
of Scotland. 


The Rev. Philip Metsan United Reformed Church, General 
Secretary of the British Council of Churches and immediate 
past Moderator of the URC. 


Mr. Leon Murray — Vice President of the Methodist Church. 


Miss Mildred Nevile —- Nominee of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, General Secretary of the Catholic Institute for 
International Relations. 


Gerald Priestland — Representing the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), journalist, former religious affairs correspondent 


for the BBC. 


Bishop John Taylor — Church of England, until recently 
Bishop of Winchester, former General Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. | 


The Rev. James Wilkie — Church of Scotland, an Executive 
Secretary on the Board of World Mission and Unity. 
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Appendix 2. Diary of the Journey 


Sunday, 22nd September 1985: 


The sun was shining as it rarely had all summer on Sunday 
afternoon when eight of the nine member delegation gathered 
at Heathrow Airport. We met in the airport chapel where the 
Moderator, Divisional Secretary and Africa Secretary of the 
BCC's Division of International Affairs gave.us a final briefing 
and members of the airport chaplaincy staff led ‘us in worship. 
Soon thereafter we were on our way, and, with a half hour 


stop in Nairobi, reached Johannesburg in the middle ‘of 
Monday morning. es ae a a Se ee 


Monday, 23 September: 

The airline conducted us through immigration as a special 
group. It did not prove easy to gain admission; it was nearly. 
mid-day by the time we emerged to be greeted: by ‘our hosts: 
and a battery of pressmen. Dr. Beyers' Naudé, the General 
Secretary of the South African Council of Churches was there. 
to receive us. With him was the BCC’s General Secretary, Dr.. 
Philip Morgan, who had arrived in South Africa two days. 
earlier. Dr. Morgan had spent the weekend with Christians of 
the reformed tradition. ae ye ean es 


After settling into the hotel which was to be our base in : 
Johannesburg we made our way to Khotso House where the’ | 
SACC has its offices. “Khotso”.means Peace: © 20) 3.00 


The General Secretary of the SACC was about to leave 
for Europe so it was important to receive a briefing from him - 
and his colleagues immediately. The President of the SACC, 
Bishop Manas Buthelezi, was involved in meetings of his own 
(Lutheran) Church and met us later. Others who spoke to us. 
on this first afternoon were Sheena Duncan of the Black Sash | 
and Mark Orkin who had just. completed an important. 
sociological survey of attitudes among urban blacks. We went. 
directly from Khotso House. to a reception given for us by. 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, Bishop of Johannesburg and were. 
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glad that it was planned to end early to allow the Bishop to go 
on to receive an Honorary D.D. elsewhere in the city. We had 
had little sleep in the aircraft and Tuesday would be busy. 


Tuesda ee 24th September: 


We joined the staff family 5f Testes oe i morning 
prayers in the chapel. The foyer of the house is dominated by 
an enormous banner on the theme of peace and during our stay 
the chapel, opening off the foyer, was the focus for a three 
week fast by Harold Winkler of the End Conscription 
Campaign. Some of us later met Richard Steele fasting in 
Durban and Dr. Ivan Toms doing likewise in the Cathedral 
crypt in Cape Town. After | prayers we visited the Johannesburg 
office of the Black Sash in the same building and spent the rest 
of the morning in intensive briefing sessions with SACC staff 
members and the General Secretary “ofa major Trade Union. 


Over lunch we ‘talked with a group of Afrikaner students 
from Stellenbosch University. Under the guidance of the 
university chaplain they were vat one ee “to learn 
what our.country is like”. : = let ciety ET 


“In the. afternoon the group ‘visited Soweto, the vast city 
South West of Johannesburg where most blacks live, and we 
had our first glimpse of the strange purpose-built vehicles of 
the security forces, Hippos, Casspirs and Buffels, patrolling 
the streets. The young blacks call some of these ‘Zola Budds’. 
We met residents in various areas, visited a shelter. being run 
for destitute old people and a group of squatters living in 
broken-down vehicles and were able to have prayers with a 
sick minister. : 


Wednesda ys 25th sontaakaee 


An early start took seven ofus to Precorns ne a mécans ‘with 
the Secretary General of the South African Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference, Father Smangaliso Mkatshwa. Thereafter we met 
Dr. David Bosch, missiologist and member of the Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Kerk (N.G.K.) at the University of South 
Africa and were then the guests for lunch of the annual General 


ane 
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Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa in | | 


session in Pretoria. 


Conversations with two ministers of the (white) Dutch 
Reformed Church, who have resigned to join one of the 
(black) Dutch Reformed Church in Africa and the other the 
(coloured) Mission Church, were preceded by a guided tour of 
the Voortrekker Monument. 


Two of us had remained in Johannesburg to attend the — 
Press Conference to mark the publication of the Kairos 
Document Challenge to the Church. Sub-titled ‘A Theological 
Comment on the Political Crisis in South Africa’, it appeared 
over the signatures of one hundred and fifty theologians of all 
races. 


Thursday, 26th September: 


In groups of three we flew to Cape Town, Durban and Port 
Elizabeth. We would be reunited in Johannesburg on Saturday. 


Cape Town. 

Keith Clements, Margaret Cornell and Gerald Priestland were 
taken directly from the airport to meet the Rev. Dr. Allan 
Boesak who had recently been released from detention on bail. 
Thereafter they were briefed by a community worker from 
Mitchell’s Plain, where a quarter of a million coloured people 
live, and the Secretary of the Western Cape Board for Social 
Responsibility, the chairman at present being detained in 
prison. They also met Archbishop Russell, the Anglican 
Primate, the Rev. Lionel Louw, the Chairman of the Western 
Cape Council of Churches, our host for the visit, and clergy of 
all races. Time was also spent with theologians, economists and 
others on the staff of the University of Cape Town and the 
(mainly coloured) University of the Western Cape. During the 
three days they had some opportunity to experience the natural 
beauty of Cape Town, nestling under Table Mountain, and to 
visit Crossroads. The crowded collection of tin shacks crammed 
into confined space on.the Cape Flats, saved from removal only 
by international pressure, provided them with an inspiring 
witness of the courage and resilience of the human spirit. 
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Durban and Pietermaritzburg: 

James Monaghan, Philip Morgan and Leon Murray spent 
Thursday to Saturday in Durban and Pietermaritzburg and 
Dr. Morgan flew directly back to London thereafter. 


During the visit they visited Archbishop Hurley, Chair- 
man of the Southern Africa Catholic Bishops’ Conference and 
the Rev. Stanley Mogoba, General Secretary of the Methodist 
Church. They met Representatives of Diakonia, the Rev. Sol 
Jacob, Director of Refugees Programmes for the South 
African Council of Churches and Chairman of the Council of 
the Federal Theological Seminary, the Rev. Dr. K.E.M. 
Mgojo. They also saw something of the living conditions of 
different ethnic groups in the Indian and Black townships and 
onl« escaped stoning in Lamontville because one of them was 
wearing a clerical collar. 


Port Elizabeth 

Mildred Nevile, John Taylor and Jim Wilkie visited Port 
Elizabeth as the guests of the Eastern Cape Council of 
Churches and Mildred Nevile spent a day in Durban there- 
after. We visited the townships of New Brighton, Zwide and 
Soweto, but were asked to leave by the whité police. The 
delegation met with a group of FOSATU Trade Unionists, 
Mr. Silas Nkanunu, a black lawyer deeply involved in the 
defence of detainees, and Mrs Molly Blackburn at the offices 
of the Black Sash. We heard from officers of IDAMASA, the 


Interdenominational African Ministers Association of South ~ 


Africa, about life in the black townships in the area. 


Bishop Taylor visited Bishop Bruce Evans the (Anglican) 
Bishop of Port Elizabeth. During our visit an interdict was 
granted to Dr. Wendy Orr and forty two others in Port 
Elizabeth, including Bishop Evans, preventing the police 
assaulting those detained or interrogated under the emergency 
regulations. 


Saturday, 28th September 
By the evening we had all, except for Philip Morgan and 
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Mildred Nevile, returned bo JOnannestuEg ane are peu heep we 
met and use ae together. a oo ee 


Sunda; y; 29th September 

On Sunday Bishop John Taylor sea ee in ee a in fe 
evening returned by air to London. The rest of us were guests 
of fellow-Christians of our own denominations, enabling us to 
experience something of local parish and congregational life, 
to bring greetings in the context of worship, Had in some cases 
to 0 enjoy hospitality 1 In 1 private houses for Part oF the day. 


Monda y, 30th September ee | 

Most of us left early in the morning, for the so-called 
‘homeland’ of Bophuthatswane, north of Pretoria, and spent 
several hot hours there visiting the relocation area of Winterveld. 
We drove on to Pretoria in the late afternoon to join the rest of 
our delegation for a meeting with the British pugass2c0r to 
south Africa, Mr. Patrick Moberly. a 


During the final two days the eroup. had several mectings 
that were not arranged by the SACC. Entering South Africa as 
the guests of the Council we were largely guided by them as to 
whom we should meet, but we were also, through other 
contacts, to meet representatives of the business community, 
the: Director of Ecumenical Affairs of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Dr. P. Rossouw, and members of the DRC’s general 
mission and youth affairs committees. Through Dr. Rossouw 
we were also able to interview the DRC missiologist and 
theologian, Dr. Karl Boshoff, and Mr. Louis le Grange, the 
Minister ae Law and ies 


Tuesday, 1st October 


We broke up into smaller groups to meet individuals in 
Johannesburg. Among those whom we consulted were 
ministers of African Independent Churches, Bishop Manas 
Buthelezi, President of the South African Council of Churches 
and leader of his own Lutheran denomination, the Rev. Peter 
Storey, President of the Methodist Church, the Rev. Joe 
Wing, General Secretary of the United Congregational Church 
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of Southern Africa, Mr. Chris Aitken, General: Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa; and the Rev. 
Chris Langefeld, priest of a parish in Soweto. Some of us spent 
time with Mrs. Helen Suzman, member of parliament, for the 
Progressive Federal Party, and over lunch the delegation were 
the guests of the Anglo-American Corporation to meet about 
a dozen leading South African businessmen, bankers and 
financiers, including two. blacks. ; 


Wednesda Ys 2nd October | 


On this last day we travelled again to 5 Pretouna koeind: to visit 
some political prisoners. in Pretoria central prison as well as to 
make the other calls arranged by the DRC Director of 
Ecumenical Affairs on our behalf. . : 


Before leaving London, “thé: teqtiese' had’ yesh! made 
through the South African Ambassador that. the group might 
meet Mr. Nelson Mandela...When this was refused the group 
asked that a visit might be paid by some of our number to 
defendants in two treason trials currently being held in 
Pretoria. ‘This request | was met with bureaucratic prevarication 
and it was not finally refused until the end of the interview 
with the Minister for Law and Order, ten minutes before the 
prison visit was due to: take place. The group: nevertheless 
went to the prison and while it was not allowed even to send in 
a message, it was assured by relatives of the detainees that 
since they were already. expecting the visit, news of the 
group's attempt to see them would also be carried ine 2032 


After a final debriefing session and prayers with the staff of the 
SACC the group travelled to the airport and flew out: for 
London. 


Th ursda ys 3rd October 


We were greeted at Heathrow by the Medeor and. staff of 
the BCC’s Division of International Affairs. Five of us went to 
central London for a press conference, while the two Scots in 
the ere flew oa to bauer to meet the Scottish 
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Appendix 3 
The Freedom Charter of South Africa 


Adopted at a ‘Congress of the People’ on pial 1955 at Kliptown, 
near Johannesburg. 


We, the people of South Africa, declare for all our 
country and the world to know: 


— that South Africa belongs to all who live in it, black and 
white, and that no government can justly claim authority 
unless it is based on the will of all the people; 


— that our people have been robbed of their birth-right to 
land, liberty and peace by a form of government founded 
on injustice and inequality; 

— that our country will never be prosperous or free until all 
our people live in brotherhood, enjoying equal rights and 
Opportunities; 

— that only a democratic state, based on the will of all the 


people, can secure to all their birth-right without distinc- 
tion of colour, race, sex or belief; 


And therefore, we the people of South Africa, black and white 
together — equals, countrymen and brothers — adopt this 
Freedom Charter. And we pledge ourselves to strive together, 
sparing neither strength nor courage, until the democratic 
changes set out here have been won. 


The people shall govern! 
Every man and woman shall have the right to vote for and to 
stand as a candidate for all bodies which make laws; 


All people shall be entitled to take part in the administra- 
tion of the country; 


The rights of the people shall be the same, regardless of 


race, colour or sex; 


All bodies of minority rule, advisory boards, councils and 
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authorities shall be replaced by democratic organs of self- 
government. 


All national groups shall have equal rights! 


There shall be equal status in the bodies of state, in the courts 
and in the schools for all national groups and races; 

All people shall have equal rights to use their own 
languages, and to develop their own folk culture and customs; 


All national groups shall be protected by law against 
insults to their race and national pride; 

The preaching and practice of national, race or colour 
discrimination and contempt shall be a punishable crime; 


The people shall share in the country’s wealth! 
All apartheid laws and practices shall be set aside. 


The people shall share in the country’s wealth! 


The national wealth of our country, the heritage of all South 
Africans, shall be restored to the people; | 

The mineral wealth beneath the soil, the banks and 
monopoly industry shall be transferred to the ownership of the 
people as a whole; 

All other industry and trade shall be controlled to assist 
the well-being of the people; 

All people shall have equal rights to trade where they 
choose, to manufacture and to enter all trades, crafts and 
professions. 


The land shall be shared among those who work it! 


Restrictions of land ownership on a racial basis shall be ended, 
and all the land redivided amongst those who work it, to 
banish famine and land hunger; 


The state shall help the peasants with implements, seed, 
tractors and dams to save the soil and assist the tillers; 
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- Freedom of movement shall be. Coe to — ae 
ar on the land; 

All shall have the right to eeuey land pie r they 
choose; 

People ial not be robbed of ee cattle, and forced 
labour and farm prisons shall be abolished. | — 


All shall be equal before the law! - - 


No. one shall be PEP MSOneE deported Or: wecaeed re a 
fair trial; | 
.¢ No-one. shall..be re a the ‘order or any 
government official; | Se at 
The courts shall be representative of all tie people; — 
Imprisonment shall be only for serious crimes against the 
people, and shall aim at re-education, not vengeance; 
The police force and army shall be open to all on an equal 
basis and shall be the helpers and protectors of the people; 
All laws which discriminate on cues oF race, pore or 


belief shall be oe 


All shall enjoy equal human rights? 


The law shall guarantee to all their rights to speak, to organise, 
to meet together, to punish, to preach, ‘to worship pug to 
ecuicate their children; 

The privacy of the house ee “police Taias: shall. be 
idtected by law; 7 

All shall be free to Baad without restriction © “froin 
countryside to town, from Prowanee to peaks ang from 


South Africa abroad; ‘edeors wis Sa Gi a 
Pass Laws, Seemits and all other laws ‘restricting these 


freedoms, shall be abolished. 


There shall be work and securi ity! 


All who work shall . be (ee: to. oii unions, Jee eelect their 


Se 
Se 
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officers and to make wage agreements with their employers; 

The state shall recognise the right and duty of all to work, 
and to draw full unemployment benefits; | 

“Men. and women of all races shall receive equal cy LO 
a work; 

There shall be a forty-hour Wworkae week, a national 
minimum wage, paid annual leave, sand sick leave: forall 
workers, and maternity leave on full pay for all working 
mothers; o me ae sg WI DLLT ooo, | 
Miners, domestic ee sec workers, a civil 
servants shall have the same rights as all others who work; 

Child labour, compound labour, the tot system and 
contract labour shall be abolished. 


The doors of learning and of culture shall be opened! f 


The covernment shall. discover, develop and encourage 
national talent for the enhancement of our cultural lifes 


All the cultural treasures of mankind shall be open to all, 
by free exchange of books, ideas and contact with other lands; 

The aim of education shall be to teach the youth to love 
their people and their culture, to honour human brotherhood, 
liberty Aid peace: | | 

‘Education shall be free, compulsory, universal and equal - 
for all children; 


_ Higher education and technical training shall be opened ti to 
all by means of state allowances and scholarships awarded on 


the basis of merit; 
Adult illiteracy shall be ended by a mass state education plan; 
_ Teachers shall have all the rights of other citizens; 
The colour oan in oe life, in sport and in education 


shall be abolished. 


There shall be houses, security and comfort! | 


All people shall have the rights to. live where a choose, to 
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be decently housed, and to bring up their families in comfort, 
and security; 
Unused housing space shall be made available to the people; 


Rents and prices shall be lowered, food plentiful and no © 


one shall go hungry; 

A preventive health scheme shall be run by the state; 

Free medical care and hospitalisation shall be provided for 
all, with special care for mothers and young children; 

Slums shall be demolished, and new suburbs built where 
all have transport, roads, lighting, playing fields, créches and 
social centres; 

The aged, the orphans, the disabled and the sick shall be 
cared for by the state; 

Rest, leisure and recreation shall be the right of all; 

Fenced locations and ghettoes shall be abolished, and laws 
which break up families shall be repealed; 

South Africa shall be a fully independent state, which 
respects the rights and sovereignty of nations: 


There shall be peace and friendship! 


South Africa shall strive to maintain world peace and the 
settlement of all international disputes by negotiation — not war; 

Peace and friendship amongst all our people shall be 
secured by upholding the equal rights, opportunities and 
status of all; 

The people of the protectorates — Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland — shall be free to decide for themselves 
their own future; 

The rights of all the peoples of Africa to independence and 
self-government shall be recognised, and shall be the basis of 
close cooperation; 

Let all who love their people and their country now say, 
as we say here: 


‘These freedoms we will fight for, side by side, through- 
out our lives, until we have won our liberty’. 


es sei iis S86 ie ESSE ERAS SERIE 
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Appendix 4 


“I am not prepared to sell the birthright of the people to 
be free.” 


This is the full text of Nelson Mandela's response to the conditional offer of freedom 
made in Parliament by the State President, P W Botha. The response was read on 
Mandela’s behalf by his daughter, Zinzi, at a function in Jabulant, Soweto, on 
February 10th, 1985 (as reported in the Rand Daily Mav1). 


On Friday my mother and our attorney saw my father at 
Pollsmoor Prison to obtain his answer to Botha’s offer of 
conditional release. The prison authorities attempted to stop 
this statement being made but he would have none of this and 
made it clear that he would make the statement to you, the 
people. 


Strangers like Bethell from England and Professor Dash 
from the United States have in recent weeks been authorised 
by Pretoria to see my father without restrictions, yet Pretoria 
cannot allow you, the people, to hear what he has to say 
directly. He should be here himself to tell you what he thinks 
of this statement by Botha. He is not allowed to do so. My 
mother, who also heard his words, is also not allowed to speak 
to you today. 


My father and his comrades at Pollsmoor Prison send 
their greetings to you, the freedom-loving people of this our 
tragic land, in the full confidence that you will carry on the 
struggle for freedom. He and his comrades at Pollsmoor 
Prison send their very warmest greetings to Bishop Desmond 
Tutu. Bishop Tutu has made it clear to the world that the 
Nobel Peace Prize belongs to you who are the people. We 
salute him. 


My father and his comrades at Pollsmoor Prison are 
grateful to the United Democratic Front who without 
hesitation made this venue available to them so that they could 
speak to you today. My father and his comrades wish to make 
this statement to you, the people, first. They are clear that they 
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are accountable to you and to you alone. And that you should 
hear their views directly and not through others. My father 
speaks not only for himself and for his comrades in Pollsmoor 
Prison, but he hopes he also speaks for all those in jail for their 
Opposition to apartheid, for all those who are banished, for all 
those who are in exile, for all those who suffer under 
apartheid, for all those who are opponents of ee and for 
all those who are oppressed and exploited. - | 


Throughout our struggle there have been puppets aia 
have claimed to-speak: for you. They have made this, claim, 
both here and abroad. They are of no consequence. My father 
and his colleagues will not be like them. My father says: _ 


“Tam a member of the African National Congress. I have 
always been a member of the African National Congress and | 
will remain a member of the African National Congress until 
the day I die. Oliver Tambo is much more than a brother to 
me. He is my greatest friend and comrade for nearly 50 years. 
If there is any one amongst you who cherishes my freedom, 
Oliver Tambo cherishes it more, and I know that he would 
give his life to see me free. There is no difference between his 
views and mine. | 


Iam surprised at the conditions that the government 
wants to impose on me. I am not a violent man. My 
colleagues and I wrote in 1952 to Malan asking for a round 
table conference to find a solution to the problems of our 
country, but that was ignored. When Strijdom was. in 
power, we made the same offer. Again it was ignored. 
When Verwoerd was in power we asked for a national 
convention for all the people in South Africa to. decide: on 
their future. This, too, was in vain. 7 | 


‘It was only then when all other forms of resistance were 
no longer open to us that we turned to armed struggle. Let 
Botha show that he is different to Malan, Strijdom and 
Verwoerd. Let him renounce violence. Let him say that he will 
dismantle apartheid. Let him unban the people’s organisation, 
the African National Congress. Let him free all who have been 
imprisoned, banished or exiled for their opposition to apartheid. 
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Let him guarantee free ‘political ner so: that people) a 
decide who will govern them.. 7 Sg 


I cherish my own ee dearly; but 1 care.even more 
for your freedom. Too many have died since I went to prison. 
Too many have suffered for the love of freedom. I owe it to 
their widows, to their orphans, to their mothers and to their 
fathers who have grieved and wept for them. Not only I have 
suffered during these long, lonely, wasted years. Iam not less 
life- living than you are. But I cannot sell my birthright, nor 
aml prepared to sell the birthright of the people to be free. I 
am in prison as the representative of the people and of your 
organisation, the African National Congress, which was 
banned. | oo | 


What freedom am I being offered while the organisation 
_ of the people remains banned? What freedom am I being 
| offered when I may be arrested on a pass offence? What 
_ freedom am I being offered to live my life as a family with my 
dear wife who remains in banishment in Brandfort? What 
freedom am I being offered when I must ask for permission to 
live in an urban area? What freedom am I being offered when I 
need a stamp on my pass to seek work? What freedom am I 
being offered when my very South African citizenship 1 is not 
respected? _ | 


Only a men. can: negotiate. Daconens cannot enter into 
contracts. Herman Toivo ja Toivo, when freed, never gave 
any undertaking, nor was he called upon to do so. — | 


_... Teannot and will not give any undertaking at a time. when 
_[kand you, the people, are not free. Your freedom and mine 
| cannot be Separated: I will return.’ 


/ 
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Appendix 5 Black Attitudes to 
Disinvestment: The Real Story 


Key Results from the Case/IBR survey of September 1985. 


The figures following each option or question are percentages, 
calculated on a base of eight hundred respondents, drawn in an area- 
stratified random sample from the ten major metropolitian areas of 
South Africa. It follows from the sample size that the probable per- 
centage margin of error on any particular response is better than 4%, 
and in most instances better than 3%. 


QUESTION 1. 
How do you feel about life in South Africa now? 
Would you say you are...° 


Happy 6 
Angry 64 
Not happy and not angry: 
in the middle 30 
100 
QUESTION 2. 


What are your main problems or grievances about how things 
are in South Africa today? (open-ended question) 


Economic: unemployment, unequal or low wages, cost 


of living, sales tax 29 
Political: apartheid, racial discrimination, pass laws, no 
vote 29 


The Emergency: police killing and beating, unrest and 
riots, curfew, banning of organizations, inter-black 


violence | iil 
Education: Inferior quality, detention of pupils and 
teachers 

Welfare: housing shortage, high rents, poor amenities 20 
Other 2 


100 


g 

ot 

y 
0 
a 
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QUESTION 3. 
Which one leader or organization would you most like to 
represent you, in solving these problems or grievances? (Open 
question) 
Mandela (23) and ANC (8): 31 
Buthelezi (6) and Inkatha (2): | 8 
Bishop Tutu: 16 
UDF (8) and other anti-investment organizations (6): 14 
PW Botha and the Government (5):, 
and other pro-investment groups (3) 8 


Other (3), none (13), don’t know (8): 24 


101 


QUESTION 4A. 

When the South African government refuses to end apartheid, 
groups of people adopt different ways or strategies of pre- 
ssuring them. Do you think Black people are right or wrong 
in using the following strategies to pressure the government to 
change? 


Percentage 
Right Wrong Don’t Total 
know 
Direct action by Blacks 
inside South Africa, such 
as strikes, boycotts of 
White businesses, and 
protests against high rents 
and unequal education. 66 28 6 100 


Armed struggle against the 

government's security 

forces. 36 54 10 100 
Foreign or overseas 

pressure on businessmen 


to demand change from 
the government. 70 22 8 100 
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Percentage 
Right Wrong Don’t Total 
know 
Public demand for genuine 
negotiations between the 
government and true 
leaders of the Black 
people. 9() y 4 101 


Attacks on Blacks who 
work for the system, such 
as Community Councillors 


and Homeland Authorities. 28 . 62... AY 100, 


QUESTION 4B 
Which one strategy do you think will work best in pressuring 
the government? 


Direct action by Blacks inside South Africa, such 
as strikes, boycotts of White businesses, and protests 
against high rents and unequal education. 19 


Armed struggle against the government’s 

security forces. = ad 
Foreign or overseas pressure on businessmen to 

demand changes from the government. 19 


; 
i 


Public demand for genuine negotiation between | 
the government and true leaders of the Black people. 50 
Attacks on Blacks who work for the system, such 

as Community Councillors and Homeland Authorities. 2 


101 


QUESTION 5 

A lot of foreign companies and banks, that is companies and 
banks from overseas, do business in South Africa. They lend 
money to the government or businessmen, or they run 
factories here. This is called foreign investment. People and 
groups in South Africa and overseas have different ideas about 
foreign investment. There are three main views. Which of the 
three views do you support most? 
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The first view encourages investment. This view says that 
foreign firms help South Africa to grow, so they should 
be encouraged to invest here freely. This view is sup- 
ported by P W Botha and the Nationalist Government, 
by businessmen like Harry Oppenheimer, by Chief 
Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi and Inkatha, and other 
Homeland Leaders. 26 


The second view wants to limit or restrict investment. 
This view says that foreign firms should not be allowed to 
invest here unless they actively pressure the government 
to end apartheid, and recognise the trade unions chosen 
by the workers. This view is supported by Bishop Tutu, 
by the trade unions in FOSATU and CUSA, and by the 
SA Council of Churches. 49 


The third view wants no investment. This view says that 
foreign firms only help to keep apartheid alive and ex- 
ploits Blacks, so foreign firms should not be allowed to 
remain here at all. This view is supported by the ANC 
andthe PAC, AZ APO, many menibers-of the UDF, and 


some trade unions. 24 
Don’t know. 1 
100 

QUESTION 6 


We have asked you about foreign investment. We noted that 
some groups want to limit foreign investment or stop it al- 
together. This is called disinvestment. These groups want dis- 
investment in order to pressure the government to end apar- 
theid. Do you think that disinvestment will actually help in 
pressuring the government to end apartheid? 


Yes 5] 
No 33 
Don’t know 10 

100 
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QUESTION 7 , 
There has been discussion about disinvestment and jobs — 
some people say that disinvestment may cause some Blacks to 
lose their jobs, but the sacrifice is worthwhile in order to 
pressure the government to end apartheid. If few/many Blacks 
lose their jobs, is the sacrifice worthwhile? 


Index 
Militant: “yes” to both sacrifice questions 26 
Intermediate: “yes” to one question, and “no” 
or “don’t know” to the other | 25 
Cautious: “no” to both questions 48 
99 
QUESTION 8 


People and groups in South Africa are discussing how quickly 
the apartheid system can be brought to an end. There are two 
main views. Which view do you most support? 


The first view is that it is unrealistic to expect Whites to 
change overnight. People who support this view there- 
fore suggest starting with a federal arrangement in which 
Africans are partly governed by Homeland leaders, but 
also have some representation in the central government. 
This view is held by some members of the Nationalist 
Party and the PFP, many businessmen, and Chief 
Buthelezi’s Inkatha movement. 20 


The second view is that compromise is no longer 
possible. People who support this view believe that the 
next step must be a unitary arrangement in which all 
Blacks and Whites together vote for their leaders, to 
participate without regard to race or group in one central 
government for South Africa. This view is held by 
AZAPO, the UDF, the PAC, and the ANC. 80 


100 


QUESTION 9 
Suppose South Africa had the government of your choice. 
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There are two main patterns of how it should organise 
people’s work, and the ownership of factories and businesses. 
Which view do you most support? 


the capitalist pattern, in which businesses are owned and run 
by private businessmen, for their own profit. sae 


the socialist pattern, in which workers have a say in the 
running of businesses, and share in the ownership and 


profits. fa 


9 
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Appendix 6 


SOUTH AFRICAN COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE: 1985 


RESOLUTION NO. 5: DISINVESTMENT 


The National Conference of the South African Council of 
Churches, being deeply concerned at the violent conflict in 
which the people of South Africa are now embroiled: 


1. reiterates the statement which the Council has made in the 
past that foreign investment and loans have been used to 
support prevailing patterns of power and privilege in South 


Artica: 


2. recognises that many church leaders and Christian people 
in South Africa are in favour of (selective) disinvestment and 
economic sanctions because they believe that the situation 1s 
now so serious that economic action must be taken to 
strengthen political and diplomatic pressures on South Africa 
to force the South African government to take seriously the 
need for fundamental change in South Africa; 


3. is agreed that fundamental change would include the 
dismantling of apartheid and the democratic involvement of 
all South Africans in the planning of new political, economic 
and social structures which would seek to guarantee for all 
people justice, development, freedom and peace; 


4. welcomes the concern and support of our fellow Christians 
in other countries who are working to assist us in finding non- 
violent ways in which fundamental change can be brought 
about in South Africa; 


5. believes that the pressure in Western countries for disin- 
vestment and divestment has been most effective in moving 
white South Africans into a more serious consideration of the 
cause of the political conflict of this country; 
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6. concludes from the evidence placed before it that foreign 
investment does not necessarily create new jobs and that the 
contrary is often the case because new investment 1s frequently 
in the form of sophisticated technological equipment; 


7. draws attention to the fact that the churches have for many 
years tried to address the problem of structural unemployment 
in black communities and have not been aware of any serious 
concern being shown by the business sector, foreign or South 
African, or by government until recent months when eco- 
nomic sanctions have become a legislative probability in the 
United States; 


8. confesses that in the churches there has been no proper 
debate and consideration of the disinvestment question 
because we have allowed ourselves to be restrained by the 
severity of laws designed to prevent open discussion of 
economic sanctions. This has meant that the only arguments 
being heard in South Africa are those in opposition to 
disinvestment; 


This Conference therefore resolves: 


A. to express our belief that disinvestment and similar 
economic pressures are now called for as a peaceful and 
effective means of putting pressure on the South African 
government to bring about those fundamental changes this 
country needs; 


B. to ask our partner churches in other countries to continue 
with their efforts to identify and promote effective economic 
pressures to influence the situation in South Africa, towards 
achieving justice and peace in this country and minimizing the 
violence of the conflict; 


C. to promote fuller consideration of the issues by placing the 
case for the imposition of economic sanctions and disinvest- 
ment before the Executive Committee of the SACC and the 
regional councils, and the councils of our member churches 
and organisations with the request that they encourage 
congregations to study and debate them; 
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D. to ask the Executive to appoint in consultation with the 
Director of Justice and Reconciliation a task force to examine 
the whole question of economic justice as well as issues of 
disinvestment and economic sanctions, to review and co- 
ordinate the responses from the churches, and to assist the 
church leaders by making available to them information and 
analyses; 


E. to call member churches and individual Christians to 
withdraw from participation in the economic system that 
oppresses the poor, by re-investing money and energy in 
alternative economic systems in.existence tn our region. 


Accepted by National Conference of SACC on 28 June 1985. 
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Appendix 7 


Resolution on South Africa approved by the Assembly 
of the British Council of Churches on 26th November 
1985. 


1. THE ASSEMBLY 


convinced that it is immoral to profit from investment in the 
gravely unjust system of apartheid, a system falsely claiming 
to safeguard Christian values, and 


conscious that a radical transformation of society is longed for 
by those on whom the indignity, injustice and violence of 
apartheid are inflicted, and 

aware that the policy of ‘constructive engagement’ has not 
contributed to the participation of black South Africans in the 
government of their country: 

reaffirms the BCC’s policy (November 1979) that ‘progressive 
disengagement from the economy of South Africa is the 
appropriate basic approach for churches to adopt until all the 
people share equally in the exercise of political power’; 


requests member churches to urge their financial authorities to 
cease, where they have not already done so, to invest in 
companies which have a substantial stake in the South African 
economy; and 


calls on all Christian people to identify personally with the 
peaceful struggle against apartheid by refusing to buy or sell 
South African products. ; 


2. THE ASSEMBLY: 


i. commends the report prepared by the British Churches’ 
delegation to South Africa; 


ii. gives thanks that an increasing number of church people in 
South Africa are working for justice; and 


iii. urges Christians to pray for all the people of South Africa 
and for a more just political order; 
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iv. accepts that the report’s analysis of the racial and political 
situation in South Africa demands that all the people should 
participate in decisions about their future through their own 
acknowledged leaders. 


Noting the June 1985 resolution of the SACC which 
expressed the belief that ‘disinvestment and similar economic 
sanctions are now called for as a peaceful and effective means 
of putting pressure on the South African government to bring 
about the fundamental changes this country needs’; 


v. resolves that, given the deepening crisis in South Africa 
-and the Christian duty to promote its just resolution, 
BCC policy will be strong advocacy of and full support 
for carefully targetted sanctions; 
‘carefully targetted sanctions’ may be understood in terms 


of the Appendix 


vi. calls on the Executive Committee and the member churches 
of the Council to maintain active dialogue with HMG in 
pursuance of the common objective of promoting the end 


of apartheid. 


APPENDIX 


I, The following are sanction measures re-affirmed or agreed 
by the ten European Community Ministers and Spain and 
Portugal in September 1985. 


a) A rigorously controlled embargo on imports and 


exports of arms and para-miulitary Capi ment from and 
tothe KSA; 


b) Refusal to co-operate in the military sphere. 


c) Recall of military attaches accredited to the RSA, and 
refusal to grant accreditation to military attaches from 


the RSA. 


d) Discouraging cultural and scientific agreements except 
where these contribute towards the ending of apartheid 
or have no possible role in supporting it; and freezing 
of official contacts and international agreements in the 
sporting and security spheres. 


IT. 
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e) Cessation of oil exports to the RSA. 
f) Cessation of exports of sensitive equipment destined for 
the police and armed forces of the RSA. 
g) Prohibition of all new collaboration in the nuclear 
sector. 
Further types of sanctions are listed below. Various nations 
have voluntarily chosen to impose some of these measures; 


a) Further bans on trade with and the export of goods to 
South Africa, especially of a high-technology nature. 


b) Bans on imports from South Africa, such as individual 


and company consumer boycotts of the produce of 
RSA, government boycotts of wine and agricultural 
products, and a ban on the importing of Krugerrands. 

c) Bans on new foreign investment in subsidiary companies 
operating in RSA; bans on re-investment of profits 
generated in South Africa. 

d) Bans on Joans to South African companies, banks and 
state institutions. 

e) Bans on communication networks, from transport (such 
as cutting air links by withdrawing landing rights) to 
telecommunication systems. 
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Appendix 8 South Africa: Basic Facts 


Name 


Capital 


Government 


Area 
Population 


People* 


Main Languages 


Religion 
Health 


Skills 


Economy 


Republic of South Africa 


Pretoria (administrative), Cape Town 
(legislative) 


State President P.W. Botha. Parliament is 


composed of three chambers: a 45-seat 
‘Indian’, an 85-seat ‘Coloured’ and a 178- 
seat ‘White’ chamber. Africans are excluded. 


1,221,037 sq. km 
315m 


Divided by the South African government 


into Africans 24-1m Whites 4:8m 
Coloureds 2:8m Asians 0:-9m 
(Population figures for 1984, rounded up.) 


Zulu, Xhosa, Sotho, Tswana, Afrikaans, 
English, Tamil, Hindi 


70% Christian 


Hospital beds per 100,000 people 
‘Africans’ 277 ‘Whites’ 1,614 
‘Coloureds’ 195 ‘Asians’ 256 


48% of Africans over the age of 15 are 
illiterate 


GDP 1984 (million Rand at current prices) 
Agriculture 5,059 Mining 13,484 
Manufacturing 22,039. South Africa is the 
most industrialised nation on the African 
continent: manufacturing contributes over 
four times as much to GDP as agriculture. 
Main exports: minerals, especially diamonds 


and gold. 


Income 
distribution 


Land 
Distribution 


Appendices 
Average monthly earnings (1984) 
‘Africans’ R273 
‘Whites’ R1,834 
‘Coloured’ R624 
‘Asians’ R1,071 
Whites 86% Blacks 14% 


o/ 


*Note: Blacks is used by the South African government to 
designate Africans. Opponents of apartheid use it as a common 
term for Africans, Coloureds and Asians, and this usage has been 
followed in the Report. 
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Appendix 9 South Africa: Chronology 


9th century Khoikhoi and San peoples inhabit region; 

AD Neguni-speakers in northern Transvaal. 

{5th century Cattle-herding Neuni settled along coast in 
south-east as far as Fish River. 


1652 Dutch East India Company establishes trading 
post at Cape. 

1815 Cape becomes British possession. 

1836 Beginning of eastward ‘Great Trek’ of Dutch- 


speaking settlers — ‘Boers’ — to escape British 
control. ‘Boers’ begin to call themselves 


‘Afrikaners’. 
1840’s- Rise of Boer republics (pop. c. 20,000) and of 
1860's Zulu, Pedi, Swazi and Ndebele kingdoms. 
1860 Indians introduced to Natal as indentured labour 
on sugar plantations. 
1867 Diamonds found at the confluence of Vaal and 
Orange Rivers. | 
1879 British Imperial forces defeated by Zulus at 
Isandhl wana. 
41886 Gold found near Johannesburg. 


1899-1902 South African War. British defeat Boers. Many 
Boer women and children die in British concen- 
tration camps. 


1910 Union of South Africa formed on 31 May. 
Limited franchise for blacks in Cape only. 

LZ African National Congress (ANC) formed to 
press for black rights in the Union. 

1922 General strike and insurrection by white 
Workers Union reaches membership of 100,000. 

1925 Black Industrial and Commercial workers 


Union reaches membership of 100,000 


1939-1945 Afrikaners interned as Nazi sympathisers include 
the future prime minister, J.B. Vorster. 
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1945 


1948 


1949 


1950 


19538 
1959 


1960 


1962 


1963 


1975 


1973-1976 


1976 


O77 


1978-1979 
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Black Urban Areas Consolidation Act creates 
system of black townships. 
National Party under Dr Malan sweeps to power 
with apartheid policy. 
Indian voting rights in Natal abolished. Mixed- 
race marriages prohibited. 
Suppression of Communism Act defines ‘com- 
munism’ to include a wide range of dissent. 
Group Areas Act restricts blacks to small ‘Bantu’ 
areas and allows expropriation and forced 
resettlement. 
Freedom Charter for a multi-racial South Africa 
issued by the ANC, Congress of Democrats, 
Indian Congress and South African Coloured 
People’s Organisation. 
Pan-Africanist Congress formed. 
Programme to give bantustans separate identity 
begins. | 
Anti-pass law protests in Sharpeville and Langa 
result in 69 deaths at the hands of the police. 
ANC and PAC proscribed. 
ANC leaders captured at Rivonia as nationalist 
movement goes underground. 
‘Separate development’ proclaimed as_ state 
policy and Transkei given separate constitution. 
Over 60,000 black workers strike in Durban as 
black trade union organisation grows. 
Rise of the black consciousness movement. 
Hundreds are killed by police in urban uprisings 
led by black students. Chief Gatsha Buthelezi’s 
Inkatha-movement grows in Natal. 
All black consciousness movements banned. 
Christian Institute banned. 
Black trade unions begin organising in national 
federations. Strikes by black workers escalate. 
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1980-1982 ANC sabotage attacks on police stations and 


1982 


1976-1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


economic installations quadruple. 

‘Influx control’ into towns tightened. National 
Party splits over ways to contain black revolt. 

8 million blacks lose South African citizenship as 
bantustans are given ‘independence’ as ‘home- 
lands’: Transkei, Bophutatswana, Venda, 


_ Ciskei. 


Creation of tri-cameral parliament to co-opt 
Indians and Coloureds. Formation of the United 
Democratic Front. 


Boycotts and endemic township disorder begin. 
P. W. Botha becomes executive State President. 
Troops move into townships. 

State of Emergency declared. Rand collapses. 
South Africa suspends debt repayments. Busi- 
ness leaders talk to ANC. Treason trials of UDF 
leaders. 


With acknowledgement to CIIR’s “Profile South Africa”. 


